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BACON, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


SOME COMMONSENSE REFLECTIONS. 


AM desirous of writing upon some section of the 

| work which the Bacon Society was founded to 
do, namely, to make the character, abilities and 
services to mankind of Francis Bacon, more generally 
known than they are, and to follow up every clue 
to information concerning him. Personally, I do not 
pretend to have made any important original dis- 
coveries, but the subject has had great attraction for 
me during many years. Macaulay, as, everybody 
knows, wrote an Essay on Bacon which has probably 
been more widely read than any other of his Essays. 
It is a curious composition, as he describes Bacon as 
having been gifted with “‘ the most exquisitely con- 
structed intellect ever bestowed upon the children of 
men,” and yet the general effect of the Essay has 
been to throw contempt upon Bacon as a man and to 
found a vulgar prejudice against him. Macaulay does 
this by a flat violation of truth, or by perverse insinua- 
tions and reckless inferences. To a friend, late in life, it 
is recorded that he expressed regret for having written 
this Essay. If Macaulay had never written about 
Bacon the general idea of the ‘‘ man in the street,” and 
sometimes the men and women in drawing rooms, 
would have been very different. He seems never to 
have quite made up his mind whether to adore or to 
denounce Bacon, but he laid stress upon some of the 
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most wonderful qualities of the real man, which lend 
support to the section of his career which is my subject 
to-day. 

The University of Oxford has ordered all Macau- 
lay’s works to be placed in a special category as 
“ not trustworthy for History.” His brilliant prose and 
his political bias often carried him outside the bounds 
of truth. I suppose that the wrong-headed and in- 
accurate view he took of Bacon’s relations to the Eazl 
of Essex is one of the most important of the injurious 
influences he set in action. Of course he adopted the 
prima facie facts bearing upon the allegations of 
Bacon’s “corruption” and “Fall,” and it never 
entered his head to investigate these matters for him- 
self or to look below the surface. I say this because 
there are people ignorant and silly enough to meet the 
suggestion that Bacon wrote the “ Shakespeare ”’ 
literature by reciting Macaulay’s remarks upon these . 
irrelevant points. I have no time to deal fully with the 
injustice and absurdity of the vulgar belief. Bacon was 
in fact one of the gentlest, purest and most unselfish of 
human beings, the mainspring of whose action throughout 
life was the desire to benefit mankind. He never per- 
sonally derived one penny from the so-called bribes, 
taken by his servants and clerks, as the principal one, 
Thomas Bushell, afterwayds Sir Thomas Bushell, 
admits in the very touching letter written by him in a 
book called, ‘‘ The First part of Youth’s Errors,” in 
1628—two years after Bacon’s death. It will be new 
to many people. It runs, “a letter to his approved 
friend, Mr. John Eliot, Esquire.” 

“ The ample testimony of your true affection towards 
my Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, hath obliged me, 
your servant. Yet, lest the calumnious tongues of men 
_ Might extenuate the good opinion you had of his worth 
and merit, I must ingenuously confess that myself 
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and others of his servants were the occasions of ex-' 
haling his vertues into a dark eclipse; which God 
knowes would have long endured.both for the honour of 
his King and the good of the Commonaltie ; had not 
we whom his bountie nursed, laid on his guiltless 
shoulders our base and execrable deeds to be scand and 
censured by the whole Senate of a State, where no 
sooner sentence was given, but most of us forsoke him, 
which makes us bear the badge of Jewes to this day. 
Yet I am confident there were some Godly Daniels 
amongst us. . . =. As for myselfe with shame I 
must acquit the title, and pleade guilty ; which grieves 
my very soule, that so matchless a Peer should be lost 
by such insinuating caterpillars, who in his owne'’ 
nature scorn’d the least thought of any base, unworthy 
or ignoble act, though subject to infirmities as ordained 
to the wisest.” I should be sorry to think so ill of 
Macaulay as to believe that he had ever heard of the 
existence of this letter! I have reproduced it in my 
book, ‘Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare.” In taking 
gifts these servants did but follow a bad custom— 
which Bacon subsequently severely condemned. Bacon 
is acknowledged to have been the justest and most 
industrious of Judges. Scarcely one of his decisions 
were ever reversed. He wrote to Buckingham,— 
7th May, 1617, “‘ Not one cause is unheard. I have 
made even with the business of the Kingdom. This, 
I think, could not be said in our age before. The 
duties of life are more than life. Fresh justice is 
sweetest.” 

‘ Bacon adopted the responsibility for the alleged 
“bribes,” in order to save James I. probably from 
dethronement and the Country from Revolution. 
Without reading up the circumstances, it is extremely 
absurd for anybody to glibly talk about “ Bacon’s 
Fall.” The intrigue against him was engineered for 
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political and really corrupt personal purposes by per- 
sonal enemies. The whole story is told in my book. 
It had its origin in monopolies corruptly given to 
favourites. 

As to Essex, Bacon served him constantly without 
fee or reward—so did his brother Antony,—he warned. 
him against the political perils of his expedition to 
Ireland, he implored him on his return, after disastrous 
failure, to make his peace with Elizabeth, and then, 
when nothing could restrain Essex from rushing to 
destruction, he performed his inevitable official function 
of public prosecutor (which he first tried to escape), 
as tenderly as practicable, and after the condemnation, 
by order of the Queen he wrote a “ Declaration of 
Practices and Treason ” for Essex so moderate that the 
Queen was very angry and insisted upon a stronger 
indictment. 

It is vexatious to have to say so much upon these 
episodes in Bacon’s life because, even if the worst 
accusations were true, they have no bearing upon the 
question whether he was the Author of the literature known 
under the name of “‘ William Shakespeare.” But, if I 
did not thus glance at these episodes, I am sure there 
are persons who would stop their mental ears 
against anything that might be said on the purely 
literary problem. We of the Bacon Society know all 
about it, but Iam out for converts. It is my principal 
difficulty—to construct a paper which shall not bore 
those who have found salvation, and yet shall interest 
those who have not. 

The question really resolves itself into whether a Miracle 
took place or not ; a Miracle not of the same nature as 
those of Holy Writ, but equally inexplicable. Ifaman 
born in a petty Provincial town, the conditions of which 
are known to have been more backward than those of 
the majority of such towns, of illiterate parents, and ina 
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County with a very strong distinctive dialect, concern- 
ing whom it cannot Positively be stated that he ever 
went to school, and if he did it is positively known 
that before the age of 13 he was serving as a butcher’s 
apprentice, and that he remained in that town for some 
years, whose personal conduct so far as anything is 
known of it, it was irregular, dissipated and immoral— 
tradition being strong to that effect—a man who sud- 
denly fled from that town about the age of 21, deserting 
a wife and family, and arriving in London, where 
nothing is known of him until six years later, and who 
then emerges as an unimportant actor—if this man for 
the ensuing 20 years produced the greatest literature 
in the world, then it is indisputable that we are in 
presence of a miracle. 

If the Defenders of the Faith that Shaksper of Strat- 
ford was the AUTHOR of the “ Shakespeare ” Plays and 
Poems, admit that he was an incarnate Miracle, their 
opponents are disarmed. There is no arguing against 
a Miracle. Those who think miracles possible, will 
believe anything—it is their métier. But, happily for 
mankind, the vast majority of sane people are guided 
by the invariable rules of experience and the laws of 
Nature. Only by observing these can knowledge be 
obtained, and it is knowledge alone that provides men 
with firm ground for stepping forward. 

I think this consideration at once supplies an answer 
to those careless sentimentalists who remark, whenever 
the authorship of the Shakespeare literature is called 
in question, ‘‘ What does it matter—we have the 
works.”” It matters a great deal to those who value 
truth, who believe that reason is our only safe guide, 
that reward attends effort, that effects have natural 
causes, and that psychology itself is subject to Law. 

The word GENIUs is useful as indicating an intense 
development in individuals of qualities which in in- 
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ferior degree are possessed by every rational human 
creature. But it does not mean something miraculous 
and outside natural law. It does not mean the power 
to create something out of nothing, which we attribute to 
Gop. Genius displays itself by fresh and unex- 
pected combinations of existing materials within the 
control of the manipulator. Genius could not fire an 
unloaded gun. 

When, therefore, we see a literature compounded of 
widely scattered elements, but comprising practically 
all the elements then available—the dead languages, 
the contemporary languages, the science, geography, 
history ancient and modern, the various racial charac- 
teristics and legends, classic philosophy, Court life and 
diplomacy, painting, music, horticulture, anatomy, 
medicine, hawking, fencing, heraldry (these three 
known only to an aristocratic class), natural philosophy, 
law, poetry, technical navigation, printing, all com- 
bined in a medium of the commonest good sense, we are 
greatly concerned to discover by whom this literature 
was produced. It is of very practical importance to 
make that discovery. 

It will not be denied that I have thus accurately 
(although not adequately) described the “‘ Shakespeare”’ 
literature. It is admitted by the defenders of the 
popular delusion that the AUTHOR was familiar with the 
following classical writers :—Aristotle, Plato, Euripides, 
Catullus, Sophocles, Pliny, Lucretius, Statius, Plu- 
tarch, Tibullus, Seneca, Tacitus, Horace, Cicero, Ovid 
and Virgil. Many of their works were then un- 
translated, and Churton Collins, the most abusive of 
these gentlemen, records that he must have been able 
to read Greek. These orthodox defenders, the lovers 
of the miraculous, try whenever they can, to minimise 
the perfection of items in this catalogue. Thus they 
will say that the author made occasional false quanti- 
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ties in Latin,that some points in his Law are disputable, 
and some of his poetry doggerel. They would exclude 
Bacon from the candidature by asserting that his 
“style ’’ in his acknowledged works is so set and decided 
that he “could” not have written anything attributed 
to ‘‘ Shakespeare.’ This is like “‘ damning sins they 
have no mind for by praising those they are inclined 
for.” They are eager to deny miracles when it does 
not harmonise with their own pfedilections. They 
will swallow anything the Stratford butcher offers 
them, but are very dainty about anything from the 
greatest intellect of his epoch, if not of all time. 

For, whether Macaulay’s dictum be true or not, 
apart from mere hyperbole, and assertions which are 
insusceptible of mathematical proof, no thinker or 
student can discern in the whole realm of history any 
more capable mind than that of Francis Bacon. It is 
obivious that no contemporary excelled him, and that 
in the extent and variety of his knowledge he had no 
equal. 

He also stands for all time as one who emancipated 
himself from the conventional rules of thought, and he 
was the incarnation of revolt against the hide bound 
ideas—so far as the age had any ideas—and orthodox 
mental ligaments which constrained all the exemplars 
of the culture of his period. In all his acknowledged 
writings there is not one example of foolish fantasy, 
and yet running through all is a vein of wholesome 
poetic fancy. The word “wholesome” seems to 
describe the mind and nature of Francis Bacon. What 
we now call common sense (a most uncommon quality 
still) marks everything that has come down from him. 
It has been well said that a complete rule of life is to 
be found in the Shakespeare literature, and that with 
that and the Bible mankind need seek no_ higher 
standard. He was intellectually a kicker over the 
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traces. And this faculty to discern the unfruitfulness 
of the scholastic learning of his day was apparent so 
early in his life that it can only be regarded as the 
operation of inborn genius. He had a ravenous 
appetite for real knowledge, and a power of mental 
assimilation which could not be satisfied with the dry 
husks which were all that was obtainable from the 
Professors down to the middle of the 16th century. 
There were witty and wise men at that time ; there 
were great “‘scholars,” but they all worked within 
orthodox lines. They were all “ Meistersingers.” 
There are few whose names have survived as original 
thinkers. The great men before Bacon worked with 
materials which existed ready to their hands and made 
combinations resembling arguing in a circle. Bacon’s 
centrifugal genius prompted him to seek for new 
materials and point the way by which they might 
naturally be found. As regards the scientific know- 
ledge which he actually acquired I am not sure that 
much of it is of intrinsic value now. The progress of 
science and art, and the conquest of the laws of 
mechanics, have made the items which he himself 
garnered unimportant. This, parenthetically, is my 
answer to those who lay stress upon “ Rosicrucian ”’ 
Mysteries, and the belief that there still exists a Secret 
Society, founded by Francis Bacon, who carry on 
knowledge which they are under oath not to divulge 
to the world at large. It is pretty obvious that no such 
knowledge of any value can now be secret, or retained 
by a limited esoteric body. In so far, of course, as 
anyone can believe in the Supernatural, can believe 
that it is possible to demonstrate or perceive and 
appreciate conditions relating to life beyond death, 
or to commune with the departed, or to realise Soul-life 
whilst encased in a fleshy envelope, then, indeed, it 
might be thought possible for ‘‘ Rosicrucians’’ to 
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possess knowledge concealed from the mass of men. 
But in demonstrating such a claim, the spirit of Rosi- 
crucianism would evaporate. No! I never could be 
impressed by the mysterious suggestions of the late 
beloved and highly spiritual and deeply learned Mrs. 
Pott. That there was a Rosicrucian Society in Bacon’s 
time, and that he was a Member, if not the Founder 
of it, I feel sure. But it dealt with specific and mun- 
dane knowledge in my opinion. The deadly oppression, 
autocracy, and vested interests of the political and 
religious Authorities, their ruthless struggle against 
the Renaissance, their furious determination that the 
human intellect should not awaken and pursue its course 
towards Truth and Fact, and strike down Superstition 
and all that lived and battened upon traditional ignor- 
ance, gave ample reasons why a Society should be 
formed which should acquire and store up truth and 
knowledge, shielding them and keeping them in a 
hidden treasury, awaiting the time when it would be 
safe, alike for its guardians and truth itself, that it 
should become manifest and serviceable to mankind. 
We know what. happened to Bruno, Galileo, and so 
many others in advance of their age. 

I thus dismiss Rosicrucianism. We have outgrown 
it. 

In the Realm of the Supernatural we have made no 
progress. We know as little now of anything not 
perceptible to our senses and acceptable to our Reason 
as the human race has ever known. But, in the 
material Realm our progress has been incalculable, 
and we have almost forced Nature herself to become 
our visible household drudge. For the first impetus 
towards this, for the freedom of idea, for the process, 
we are indebted to Francis Bacon. 

Now, if during a period of some 18 years a series of 
Plays and Poems, saturated with the characteristics I 
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have indicated, make their appearance, we, as 
reasonable beings, must look around for a probable, 
or at least a possible author. 

I have given you two names :— 

1. The butcher and subsequent Actor of Strat- 
ford ; 

2. The great gentleman, lawyer, aristocrat, 
traveller, scientist, original investigator and 
philosopher, wit, master of styles, scholar, the 
man whose external movements were in the eye 
of the world, the man who has left innumerable 
records in his own name, whose ambition i¢ was 
to be a writer, and who most unwillingly, and under 
a well known protest, had to look to law for a 
livelihood. 

Which will you have? This man or—Barabbas ? 

The events of the butcher-actor’s life that are 
actually known and undisputed may be recorded on a 
sheet of notepaper. The fundamental difficulty in 
convincing people that the literature was not produced 
by a man of the name it bears is the literature itself. 
Just because so little is known of any man of this 
name, or of a name resembling it, the literature is made 
to construct the author—instead of the author the 
literature. 

There is no authority so great, learned, painstaking, 
as Sir Sidney Lee. What he does not know no one 
knows on his side of the question. Within the last 
few months, appropriately to the Third Centenary of the 
death of the Stratford actor we call “‘ Shakespeare,” 
Sir Sidney Lee has issued a revised and expanded 
“ Life’? of this man. There were wild revellings 
based upon this man’s personality as the sup- 
posed AuTHOR, and an avalanche of falsehood and 
vain imaginings let loose. Sir Sidney’s “ Life” 
extends to 720 pages. Such an expansion of such an 
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actual life is its own condemnation. Lee’s book is a 
Cyclopedia of the literature and writers of that epoch. 
It is extremely interesting and valuable, but does not 
add one fact to what was known about this Stratford 
man before. Unfortunately, under the influence of an. 
obsession which almost induces idolatry, claims and 
assertions are made which it is hard to reconcile with 
conscious veracity, but we know no more about the 
man of Stratford now than we knew before this colossal 
work came out. I speak of obsession—consider how 
strong it must be in the case of the vast majority of 
living ‘‘ men of letters.”’ 

I suppose amour propre (vanity ?) is a stronger 
influence than love of gain. But both are involved in 
supporting the Stratford claim. Just think of the 
vested interests! The innumerable books by learned 
men, who have strained their ingenuity, the tradition, 
the sentiment, most powerful, insomuch that the 
average young lady will say “‘ Bacon was a beast ; 
you must not rob me of my Shakespeare,” the railway: 
companies, the Stratford hotels, the large revenue 
from visitors’ fees to the Church. Nine men out of 
ten will also say, ‘““I don’t want to have my mind 
upset; I will not listen.” (This does not indicate 
robust faith!) Motive isa word with invidious associa-- 
tions. Let me rather put it as origin of impulse. 
What, then, are the origins of impulse of the Strat- 
fordians and Baconians? Those of Stratford’s sup- 
porters are obvious. The consequences of the destruc-- 
tion of the Stratford legend would be so great and 
widespread that even a supernatural revelation would 
be accepted sulkily and atheists would abound. “‘ You 
will never convince me.’”’ How could any remark be 
more foolish ? Howcan a man know whether he can 
be convinced until he has heard the arguments ? 
Typical ! 
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But Baconians can have but one origin of impulse— 
an ardent desire for scientific truth. Bitter obloquy 
is certain to be their portion. 

So great is the power of this obsession that J. P. 
Collier; who had the custody of Henslowe’s Diary 
belonging to Dulwich College for many years, intro- 
duced forgeries into it, and to quote Lee, ‘‘ The intense 
interest which Shakespeare’s life and work have long 
universally excited has tempted unprincipled or 
sportively mischievous writers from time to time to 
deceive the public by the forgery of documents pur- 
porting to supply new information.” Collier was the 
wickedest, but Steevens, and other eminent “ authori- 
ties’ on the actor’s authorship, introduced forgeries 
in all sorts of places. Lee writes :—‘‘ Most of the 
works relating to the biography of Shakespeare, or 
the history of the Elizabethan stage produced by 
J. P. Collier, or under his supervision, between 1835 
and 1849, are honeycombed with forged references to 
Shakespeare, and many of the forgeries have been 
admitted unsuspectingly into literary history.” Who 
can say where this process stopped or infallibly dis- 
tinguish the false from the true ? 

I have mentioned Henslowe’s Diary. It is to be 
seen at Dulwich College. Henslowe was the proprietor 
of the Rose and Fortune theatres. He kept a diary 
from 1591 to 1609 in which he entered daily the sums 
lent by him to the needy authors and the money 
taken for performances. The names of nearly every 
dramatic writer of the day are found there, but not 
“Shakespeare.” Yet Halliwell Phillips, one of the 
pillars of the Orthodox faith, actually has the audacity 
to say, “‘ Up to this period Shakespeare had written 
all his dramas for Henslowe ! ”’ 

What object had the forgers? They could not have 
made money by them. They were not concerned in 
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the profits of the traffic to Stratford. The explanation 
I conceive to be that Collier and others, the more 
they looked into the matter the more uneasy they 
became. The darling idol they “had so long hugged 
to their hearts was like to perish of inanition. Some 
nourishment must be administered. There were the 
wonderful works, and the more wonderful they were 
the more incredible did the actor’s authorship become. 
Something must be done! ! 

I grieve that Lee himself has deliberately written 
IN the name of Shakespeare in a contemporary record 
of a dramatist named Chetile, which all advanced 
“orthodox ”’ students admit does not refer to the 
actor. 

Again, as to “ origin of impulse,” it must be noted 
that the Stratford supporters’ procedure mainly 
consists of the suppression or evasion of counter 
arguments, feeble attempts at ridicule, gross personal 
abuse of Baconians, and occasional outbursts of fury. 
We are all lunatic and, according to Collins, victims 
of ‘‘ a ridiculous epidemic with many of the characteris- 
tics of the dancing mania of the Middle Ages.’’ Lee 
says, ‘“ The idea that Bacon wrote the literature ”’ 
is a “‘ foolish craze,’’ “morbid psychology, mad- 
house chatter.” We are “unworthy of serious 
attention from any but professed students of intel- 
lectual aberration.”’ This judgment includes Hallam, 
Emerson, Dickens, Lord Penzance, Lord Beaconsfield, 
W. E. Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, Judge Webb, 
Mr. Bompas, K.C., O. W. Holmes, Prince Bismarck, 
John Bright (who records that ‘‘ anyone who believes 
that Shakespeare, of Stratford, wrote “‘ Hamlet” or 
“Lear” is a fool’’), J. R. Lowell, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and a host of renowned trained scholars. All lunatics 
together! It is sad; J should myself be in despair 
had I not the company of kindred spirits equally 
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afflicted! Lee says we are all “ignorant, vain, 
unable to test evidence, and should be classed with 
the believers in Orton and the Cock Lane ghost.’” 
Everybody who believes in Bacon lacks “ scholarly 
habits of mind”’ (I am not sure from some of the 
examples of scholars that we are not to be con- 
gratulated) and ‘‘ when narrowly examined we have 
invariably exhibited a tendency to monomania.”” 
An educated man, whatever the truth may be—never 
wrote a more foolish sentence. Churton Collins 
actually has the stupid brutality to use as an “ argu- 
ment,” the fact that Delia Bacon, who started the 
controversy in America, died in an asylum. But 
Collins himself went mad and poisoned himself in a 
country ditch. These protagonists may thus be held 
to cancel each other. 

An amusing Stratfordian ambush is Bishop Words- 
worth’s remark—* I am inclined to doubt whether it 
would be desirable for us to be more fully informed 
concerning the Poet’s life than we actually are.” As 
Shaksper, the actor, was admittedly,—a poacher, 
seducer, fugitive, vagabond, drunkard, actor, money 
lender, brewer, land grabber, I agree with the Bishop. 
At the very moment when (1604) the first revised 
Quarto of “‘ Hamlet” came out, he was engaged at 
Stratford sueing debtors for trifling sums of money 
lent, and he‘kept a lawyer (a relative) living with him, 
probably to write his letters and to worry his debtors 
on economical terms. 

There is not one single action recorded of the Stratford 
man that is not discreditable. His first marriage 
license was obtained for another woman and not 
for Anne Hathaway, whom he had seduced. Her 
peasant brothers appear to have arrived on the scene 
just in time to compel him to “‘ make her an honest 
woman.” He seems never to have been free from 
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rankling animosity against his wife. He deserted her, 
never sent for her to London, where he is alleged to 
have been prosperous. After his final return to 
Stratford, he barred her dower. He left her only 
his second best bed. There seems to have been no 
correspondence between them during his long absence. 
This is an astounding contrast to the exquisitely 
loving letters which were always passing between 
Alleyn and his wife. Alleyn, who was one of the 
proprietors of the theatres and founded Dulwich 
College. Lee admits that the only contemporaneously 
recorded incident of Shaksper personally in London is of 
a low intrigue, which was also a treacherous act towards 
his friend Burbage. One of the first traditions about 
him was that he got so drunk at Bidford that he had 
to sleep where he fell. For a century or more the 
tree so honoured as to shelter him was exhibited with 
pride by the villagers. His death has no record 
except that of the Rev. John Ward, of Stratford (50 
years afterwards), and as due to a drunken orgie. 
He allowed his children to be brought up unable to 
write. In London he tried to evade paying his rates 
and was pursued from one parish to another, ulti- 
mately being forced to pay something on account 
by legal proceedings. He never repaid a loan of 40s. 
made to his wife by his father’s shepherd at a time of 
her dire distress during his desertion, and his executors 
had to recoverit. His biographers tell us that during 
all this time he was renowned, wealthy and mixing in 
the first social and literary circles, ‘“‘ the friend of his 
Queen and of his friend the Earl of Southampton.” 
Such dishonest nonsense makes one rather sick. At a 
time of famine in Stratford he held up a considerable 
quantity of corn. He made desperate efforts to 
enclose common land in the neighbourhood. He 
attempted to obtain a Coat of Arms by a series of 
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fraudulent statements which, as they are on recordat 
the Herald’s College, all his biographers are obliged 
to admit. It was ultimately granted, with limitations 
This is ‘‘ gentle Shakespeare’; an object of senti- 
mental affection! The sentiment is indeed truly 
“mental ’’—1.¢., it has no material foundation. One 
is reminded of Caliban’s apostrophe, “‘I’ll be wise 
hereafter. What a thrice double ass I was to take this 
drunkard for a god and worship this dull fool.” 

Of course all controversialists admit that but for Ben 
Jonson’s utterances the belief in the actor’s authorship 
would not have taken root. ‘‘ Shakespeare ’”’ without 
Jonson would always have been a mystery for every- 
body. But Jonson’s statements are so contradictory 
that he is an absolutely discredited witness. A man 
making such in a law court would have been kicked 
out, if not indicted for perjury. These utterances 
are known to everyone who takes even a superficial 
view of the controversy. They are of two distinct 
classes :— 

When speaking of the AUTHOR seven years after. 
the actor was dead, they are clear and extravagantly 
laudatory, but so long as the actor was alive and 
more or less in contact with Jonson, they were most 
abusive and damnatory. I have no time for more 
than one or two illustrations. In life Jonson called 
theactora ‘‘ Poet Ape,” “‘athief,’” a “stealer of other 
men’s works,” a “‘ hyprocritc,”’ “an imposter.’’ When 
he wrote of him 20 years later, in a volume of “ Dis- 
coveries ’’ (a book of his reminiscences), he says, 
““ He loved the man this side idolatry.”” In his lifetime 
he satirised the actor most savagely in a play called 
the “ Poetaster,”’ and several of the disgraceful incidents 
I have alluded to are unmistakably introduced 
(published 1602). 

Jonson edited the Volume the Folio of 1623, which 
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we know as the Shakespeare Plays. He had been for 
a year or two previously, and was then, assisting Lord 
Verulam at Gorhambury, as a sort of Secretary, and to 
improve the latin of his graver writings, and supcr- 
intending their publication. In the Folio prefatory 
poem Jonson speaks of the AUTHOR’s works as equalling 
“all that had been sent forth by insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome.’’ In the same volume of reminiscences 
he uses precisely the same words of Bacon’s works, 
adding that he was the “‘ mark and acmé of our lan- 
guage.” The Shakespeare literature added 7,000: 
words to the English language, all classically derived. 
It is absurd to suppose that he was referring to two 
separate personages. There is also an inconsistence 
within an inconsistence when Jonson said to Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, that ‘“‘ Shakespeare wanted 
arte,” and made other contemptuous criticisms, be- 
cause, when the Folio came out, he spoke of the AUTHOR 
as a “‘star of poets’ about to become a “ constella- 
tion,” whose works were “such as neither man nor 
Muse could praise too much.”’ 

Again, in the list he gives of all the great names of 
literary characters he had known, “ Shakespeare ”’ is 
omitted. 

In the Folio prefatory poem the lines occur :— 


““ Who casts to write a living line must sweat 
(such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muse’s anvil,— 

For a good poet’s made as well as born.”’ 


And he proceeds to describe his 


“Well turnéd and true filéd lines 
In each of which he seems to strike a lance 
As brandis’t at the sight of ignorance.” 
(Here we have the real origin of the name Shake-. 


speare.) 
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The actor, however, as we have seen, had no objec- 
tion to ignorance in his own family. Judith, his 
daughter, could not sign her name. Mrs. Hall, the 
other daughter, could not read her husband’s writing. 

But the AUTHOR, whom Jonson apostrophises, says 
in the Plays :— 


“ Tgnorance is the curse of God,” 

“ There is no darkness but ignorance.” 
“ Barbarous ignorance.” 

“ Dull, infecting ignorance.” 

““ Gross and miserable ignorance.”’ 

“ Short armed ignorance.” 


On the other hand, knowledge is called :— 
“The wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.” 


If the actor wrote this, one must suppose that he was 
not anxious that his family should readily wing aloft, or 
accompany himself to a higher sphere. His father 
and mother could not write. 

Reverting to Ben Jonson, he says of Francis Bacon— 
““he could with difficulty be induced to pass bya jest.» 
I think the greatest practical joke in history is Bacon 


hoaxing posterity as ‘‘ Shakespeare.’’ Jonson also 
says :— 


‘‘T ‘do [reverence him for the greatness that was only 
proper to himself in that he seemed to me ever by his work 
one of the greatest men and most worthy of admiration that 
had been in many ages.” 

“In his adversity I ever prayed that God would give him 
strength ; for greatness he could not want. Neither could 
I condole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident 
could do harm to virtue, but rather help to make it manifest.” 


Stratfordians clutch fiercely at Jonson’s utterances 
when they appear to favour their idol. If they are 
equally true; as applied to Bacon, the cloud of poison 
gas which has long enshrouded him is dissipated. 
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A very important point in my estimation is that, 
given what we know of the actor, it is wildly improbable 
that any of the Plays should have made their first 
appearance anonymously. Yet, 1I9 did so. This 
young, ambitious and avaricious “‘ genius’’ had he 
written them would have taken care to let the world 
know it. There would have been no such question as 
we are now considering. To the actor, publicity would 
have been all important for his advancement. To 
Bacon, the watcher and waiter for the Lord Chancellor- 
ship, it would have been fatal. Apart from the con- 
sideration that Bacon’s acknowledgment that he was a 
Poet and Playwright, would have had on his profes- 
sional career, Greene, who called the actor ‘‘ an upstart 
crow,” beautified with the feathers of writers, and a 
man who had a “ tygers heart wrapped in a player’s 
hide,” says in his “‘ Farewell to Folly ” (1591), ‘‘ others 
if they come to write or publish anything in print which 
for their calling and gravity being loth to have any 
profaned pamphlets pass undey their hands, get some 
other to set his name to their verses. Thus is the.ass 
made proud by this underhand brokery, and he that 
cannot write true English without the aid of Parish 
Churches will needs make himself the father of inter- 
ludes.” How completely this fits in with Jonson’s 
address to Poet Ape; it precisely indicates Bacon’s 
and the actor’s procedure. Later on—1615—in an 
anonymous publication called “‘Confessio Fraterni- 
tatis,” Chap. XII., there is this extraordinary passage: 
—‘‘ Our age doth produce many such, one of the greatest 
being a stage player, a man with sufficient ingenuity 
for imposition.” 

Will any of the defenders of Stratford legend take 
notice of these sorts of historical and contemporary 
indications ? Scarcely. It is not their game. 

Sir Sidney Lee writes, “‘ Shakespeare’s literary 
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eminence was abundantly recognised while he lived. 
At the period of his death no mark of honour was denied 
his name.” (Not denied, for nobody took any notice 
of the event.) It would be cruel to estimate Sir 
Sidney’s respect for veracity by this sentence. Noth- 
ing could be more contrary to truth than is the impres- 
sion designed to be conveyed by these words. Not the 
slightest honour was paid him on that occasion, and 
there is no veal instance in his life. Not one elegiac 
poem was written by any of his alleged literary or social 
friends. Milton’s celebrated apostrophe, “‘ What needs 
my Shakespeare for his honoured bones,” etc. (from the 
genuine specimen of the actor’s authorship on his 
tomb his bones seem to have caused him some anxiety, 
““ cursed be he that moves my bones ”’) is worthless, as 
regards the man. Milton was only eight years old 
when the actor died, and knew no more about him than 
you or I. But he had the literature before him, as 
written by one “‘ Shakespeare,’”’ and what else could he 
do than use the reputed author’s name. 

As to Milton, nothing more silly and suggestive of 
want of the critical faculty has ever been penned 
than his lines—‘‘ Sweetest Shakespeare Fancy’s child, 
warbles his native woodnotes wild.’’ Every word is 
ridiculous and the flat reverse of fact. I quote from 
my book: ‘‘ The Shakespeare literature is highly 
cultured ; its scenes are mainly of foreign location ; 
there is nothing ‘native’ or suggestive of ‘ wood 
notes ’ or ‘ wild’ about it.” 

Lee’s book concludes with a chapter on “ Shake- 
speare’s ”’ “‘ Foreign Vogue.”” That has been greater in 
Germany than even here. But all this must be due to 
the works so labelled. Of the actual personality of 
the author the foreigner must know less than the 
Englishman. Germany’s recent amusing assertion 
that we English are unworthy of him and that his bones 
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would be glad to find a home over there is somewhat 
reckless. They really do not know what sort of a man 
the actor was, but, of course,- believe he was the 
author. Dr. Brandes, when here two years ago, made 
many imaginative and unwarranted statements. 

Again, Sir Sidney Lee writes :—“‘ No poet in the age 
of Anne or the early Georges’ failed to pay a sincere 
tribute to Shakespeare in the genuine text.’”’ This is 
a typical sentence. The tribute is not to the man 
Shakespeare, although it is habitually read in that 
sense. The tribute, the allusions, are always called 
forth by the works. I do not admit that there is one 
unmistakable contemporary reference to the man as 
the author. All the references may be read as to the 
works. If there were one clear salient point proving 
that the actor was the Author it would be put forward, 
but believe me, there is none. There is nothing that 
cannot be explained naturally,and by commonsense, 
in the claim for Bacon. Everything for the actor is 
strained imagination, ingenious invention, and built 
up by a plentiful use of “doubtless” as cement. If 
Bacon be accepted, nine-tenths of the wonder and 
puzzlement vanish. If the actor be preferred, not a 
difficulty is removed, in fact, difficulty only then 
begins. 

I must refer once more to GENIUS. One is tired of 
the silly stuff written about Robert Burns. Burns had 
genius—that exceptional endowment of mental power 
previously alluded to, but he illustrates my point that 
genius is not creative. In Burns’s case his hand was 
“subdued to what it worked in.” There is no know- 
ledge in his writings of anything beyond a grammar 
school education and the phenomena forming the 
fabric of his daily life. 

Lee says, “‘ the actor learned to write the old English 
script; he was never taught the Italian script.” 
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As a matter of fact, only five examples of his writing 
exist, or six, if a questionable one be admitted. There is 
not a scrap of general writing of his, and no evidence 
that he could write. It is a tenable theory that the 
signatures (three are on his Will, and it is very remark- 
able that his Will does not mention shares in the 
theatres) were, what they appear to be, laborious 
imitative efforts for a special purpose. They are 
practically illegible. 

It is often used as a very crushing argument against 
Bacon’s authorship that none but a_ professional 
actor could have written the Plays. But Addison, 
and others (and it is a feature of the Plays) wrote 
in “The Spectator,” February roth, 1714, “ who 
would not rather read one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
where there is not a single rule of the Stage observed, 
than any production of a modern critic where there is 
not one of them violated ? ” 

And again, Lee says: (p. 609) “Some changes of 
text or some rearrangement of the scenes are found 
imperative in all theatrical productions of Shake- 
speare.” Thus Lee seems dimly to perceive that 
the Plays as we have them could never have been 
acted before the brutal audiences which frequented 
theatres in those days. The foulness and filthy coarse- 
ness of those audiences are known to all students, and 
details are unprintable. The involuntary repugnance 
of the author to the common people is a vein running 
through all the Shakespeare works, perhaps especially 
in the Sonnets. In the Plays of the period a large 
section of the audience are called “ stinkards.”’ Shake- 
speare speaks of the masses as the “‘ mutable rank- 
scented many.” Fancy putting forward such characters 
as Juliet, Imogen, Perdita, &c., for the benefit of 
“stinkards.” I don’t profess to know what it pre 
cisely means, but it sounds unpleasant. Bacon did i 
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love the people, for what they were, but as he hoped 
to make them. The Plays were written for the 
library, not the stage. But Jonson gives a plain 
explanation of how they were really given in the 
theatres. In his “ Bartholomew Fair” there is 
this entertaining interlude. (My book, p. 133). 

Ben Jonson, in his ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair” has a 
scene which throws much light upon the relation of 
audiences to the plays as they were then actually 
performed :— 


CoKEs (an esquire of Harrow) interrogating LEATHERHEAD 
(an impresario) enquires with regard to ‘‘ HERo AND LEAN- 
DER ” :-— 

“‘ But do you really play it according to the printed book ? 
I have read that.” 

LEATHERHEAD: By no means, sir. 

Coxes: No! How then ? 

L.: A better way, sir. That is too learned and poetical 
for our audiences. What do they know what Hellespont is, 
or guilty of true love’s blood? Or what Abydos is ? or the 
other Sestos light ? 

C.: Thou art in the right. I do not know myself. 

L.: No. I have entreated Master Littlewit to take a 
littlefpains to reduce it to a more familiar strain for our people. 

C.: How, I pray thee, good Master Littlewit ? 

LILTLEwIT: I have only made it a little easy and modern 
for the times, sir, that’s all. As for the Hellespont, I imagine 
our Thames here: and then Leander, I make a dyer’s son 
about Puddle Wharf, and Hero a wench o’ the Bankside, 
who, going over one morning to Old Fish Street, Leander 
spies her lard at Brigg stairs and falls in love with her. Now 
do I introduce Cupid, having metamorphosed himself into a 
drawer, and he strikes Hero in love with a pint of sherry 


and other pretty passages. 


Francis Bacon had a private notebook which he 
called a ‘“‘ Promus of Formularies and Elegancies.” 
It is dated December 5th, 1594. It is in the British 
Museum, and I have spent a few hours over it. Mrs. 
Pott deciphered it completely, and Sir E. Durning 
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Lawrence reproduced it in his “ Bacon is Shake- 
speare.”” Bacon scarcely made a traceable use of 
the notes he had jotted down from time to time, but 
vast numbers of the entries are found in the ‘‘ Shake- 
speare”’ Plays. Mrs. Pott gives 1,655 instances of 
these quotations, and the actor’s supporters have made 
a feeble effort to set-them aside, mainly by trying to 
show that the expressions were either commonly 
current, or had been used by previous writers. If 
they were commonly current, Bacon would certainly not 
have wasted his time by recording them. Some of the 
expressions are found in contemporary writings under 
other names, and Mrs. Pott probably has over-strained 
the selection of coincidences. But many instances 
in the Plays cannot be explained away unless the 
author had control of Bacon’s private Notebook. 

In this connexion I remark that the fact that 
Bacon never once mentions Shakespeare is of great 
import. Bacon, in his philosophic writings, lays the 
greatest stress upon the value of the Drama as a 
means of education, and of “‘ making history visible.” 
He deplores the unworthy character of the Drama 
of his time. When, therefore, a “star”? such as 
Shakespeare arose, Bacon would have been the first 
to salute it with joy. He never made the faintest 
allusion to this regenerative example. This great 
forerunner of a new Gospel. It is easy to understand 
how probable it is that Bacon silently sent into the 
world that new model of drama which he felt was 
urgently needed. This precisely accords with the 
passage in “‘ As You Like It,” were Jacques says :— 


“ Invest mein my motley, give me leave tospeak my mind, 
And I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world 

If they will patiently receive my medicine.” 
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And in the Sonnets there are the expressions :— 
““T made myself a motley to the view,”’ 
And in Sonnet 76 :— 


“Why write I still all one, ever the same 
And keep invention in a noted weed.” 


What message had the Stratford actor to give to 
cleanse the world ? 

Bacon has left on record a wonderful Prayer as 
follows :— 


“Remember, oh Lord, how Thy servant hath walked 
before Thee : remember what I have first sought and what 
hath been principal in my intention. I have loved Thy 
assemblies, I have mourned for the divisions of Thy church. 
I have delighted in the brightness of Thy Sanctuary. This 
Vine which Thy right hand hath planted in this Nation, I 
have ever played with Thee that it might have the first and 
the Latter rain; and that it might stretch its branches to 
the Seas and to the Floods. The state and bread of the 
poor have been precious in mine eyes; I have hated all 
cruelty and hardness of heart. I have, though in a despised 
weed, procured the good of all men.” 

We thus see Bacon confessing both to God and Man 
that he has concealed his personality in a weed, and a 
despised weed, and nothing was more despicable 
than the profession of an actor. He was a rogue 
and vagabond by common law. 

From this prayer may be deduced that noble 
patriotism and intense love of England which marks 
many of the Plays (“ this dear, dear England”’). The 
same mind would naturally evolve the splendid pas- 
sage, “ this England, set in a silver sea,’”’ &c., and the 
magnificent speech of Henry V. at Agincourt. It is 
very improbable that the actor ever saw the sea. I 
should like some one to say what opportunity he had. 
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There is not the slightest evidence that the actor 
ever knew or had relations with the Earl of South- 
ampton. Lee records that ‘‘ Southampton was the 
greatest literary patron of the time.’ Many of the 
leading writers addressed eulogiums to him. “‘ South- 
ampton has left in his correspondence ample proofs 
of his literary learning and taste.” Lee says :— 
“Southampton was Shakespeare’s only patron.” But 
Southampton never made any allusion to him. There 
is no trace of any correspondence between them. 
It is characteristic of the methods of Shakespeare’s 
“biographers” that Lee should write, ‘‘ Barnabe 
Barnes and Gervase Markham confessed respectively 
in 1593 and 1595, yearnings for Southampton’s 
confidence, in sonnets which glow hardly less ardently 
than Shakespeare’s for his personal charm.” Yet 
there is not the least warrant for the assertion that 
Shakespeare’s sonnets in themselves related to South- 
ampton. But Lee gives himself away very funnily 
later by writing :—‘‘ Shakespeare penned many 
sonnets calculated to flatter the ear of a praise-loving 
Mecenas like Southampton. There was possibly some 
genuine underlying affection, but it might well be . 
the fruit of his interpretation of common usage.” 
Samuel Daniel and John Davies celebrated South- 
ampton’s release from the Tower in buoyant verse. 
Shakespeare was silent as a matter of fact. But Lee 
must say, ‘‘ it is improbable that he was silent.” It 
is hopeless to argue with people who write like this. 
Incidentally, of course, Lee indicates that Shakespeare 
was very ungrateful to his alleged Patron, when he 
saw there was nothing to be got by civility, but, 
when the evidence points to a conclusion which Lee 
does not like, he says, “there is no evidence but 
there must have been.” Southampton was most 
intimate with Bacon. 
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There is not the slightest evidence that Queen 
Elizabeth ever took any notice of the Actor. The 
habitual way in which the man is represented as 
being quite a favourite of hers is utterly discreditable 
to educated writers. They know quite well that 
there is no warrant for the assertion. 

As to the Actor being recognised by his contem- 
poraries as the dramatist, and in view of Southamp- 
ton’s addiction to the society of literary men, just 
consider that, of all that brilliant group, who were 
also of high social standing, Sydney, Raleigh, &c., 
there is not any allusion to the Actor, nor a scrap 
of correspondence. But we have his known associates 
in his own line of life pouring contempt upon him in 
such terms as this :— 

“ He degrades the stage ; he barbarises the English 
language ; and brings all arts and learning into con- 
tempt. He wags an ass’s ears. He is an ape. His 
tales are but drolleries ; he mixes his head with other 
men’s heels. He is an upstart who ‘ at first made low 
shifts and picked and gleaned, and told of it he slights 
it. . . . Hemarks not whose’ twas first, and after 
times may judge it to be his as well as ours.’ 

This, down to 1619. The man dead three years. 

But in 1623—the AuTHor of the Shakespeare Plays 
is :— 

“ The soul of the Age, the greatest writer of ancient 
and modern times.” 

We now come to an almost insurmountable bunker 
for the Stratfordians. When Cuthbert Burbage had 
occasion to petition the Earl of Pembroke, then become 
Lord Chamberlain, for a favour relating to the theatre, 
he names the actor with other actors as a “ man 
player,” and “deserving man.” But, the Earl was 
the survivor of “‘ The Incomparable Paire,” to whom 
the immortal Folio of 1623 was dedicated only twelve 
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years before. It is too ridiculous to suppose that, 
had the Earl known the actor to be the real Author 
of the Plays he would have been mentioned in such a 
style and no reference made to him as a dramatist 
and poet. It is indisputably evident that “‘ Shake- 
speare ’”’ had enjoyed no special reputation amongst 
his fellows, and that the idea of personal relations 
between the man and Lord Pembroke never was in 
the minds of any of the parties. 

There is no evidence of personal contact between 
Bacon and the Actor. But, in 1867, in the muniment 
chest of the Duke of Northumberland, a number of 
papers belonging to Francis Bacon was found under 
one cover. The cover bears an index of its contents. 
I possess a facsimile. The cover mentions the 
Titles of four addresses by Bacon, written in 1592, 
which were probably delivered at a ‘“‘ Device ’’ which 
Bacon wrote in honour of the Queen. Other of 
Bacon’s speeches are mentioned—‘‘for my Lord 
Essex at the tylt,’’ Orationes at Graises Inne revells,” 
““ Essaies by the same author,” and the Shakespeare 
plays, “ Rychard the Second” and “ Rychard the 
Third,” and other writings. Some papers not named 
on the cover were found included, but certain most 
important pieces are missing, most notably, the two 
‘“‘ Shakespeare’ plays. How did Bacon come to 
possess these MSS. of Shakespeare plays? Why was © 
the most dangerous one, “ Richard the Second,” not 
there, and how came the name “ William Shakespeare ”’ 
in various forms, complete, and partial to be scribbled 
about the cover eight or nine times? Does it not 
seem as if the scribe was testing how the name as a 
nom-de-plume looked ? Obviously, the name was in 
his mind. Moreover, the cover bears, apropos of 
nothing apparently, the extraordinary word in “‘ Love’s 
Labours Lost ”—“ honorificabilitudino.” The date of 
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this cover is indicated to be about 1597, because the 
Essays and the two Shakespeare plays were first 
printed in that year. It is even probable that no 
part of the manuscript was written later than 1596, 
in which case the plays must have been in Bacon’s 
papers before they were heard of elsewhere. In any 
case, they appear to have been amongst his papers 
before they were published. 

As regards the argument that Bacon’s STYLE in his 
philosophic works precludes the idea that he could 
write plays and poems, we ought to get a little fun out 
of Milton. Here are some specimens of Milton’s para- 
phrases of the Psalms. My book, pp. 94 and 97 :— 


MILTON AND BACON’S POETICAL PARAPHRASES OF 
THE PSALMS. 


MILTON. 
Psalm I. : 
‘“‘ For the Lord knows th’ upright way of the just, 
And the way of bad men to ruin must.” 


Psalm VII. :— 
“Then will I Jehovah’s praise 
According to His justice raise, 
And sing the name and Deity 
Of Jehovah the Most High.” 


Psalm VIII. :— 
““ Fowl of the heavens and fish that through the we. 
Sea paths in shoals do slide and know no dearth. 
Oh, Jehovah our Lord, how wondrous great 
And glorious is Thy Name through all the earth.” 


Psalm XXX. :— 
“ Thou feed’st them with the bread of tears, 
Their bread with tears they eat, 
And mak’st them largely drink the tears 
Wherewith their cheeks are wet.” 


Again :— 
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““ But the just establish fast 
Since Thou are the God that tries 
Hearts and reins. On God is cast 
My defence, and in Him lies, 
In Him who, both just and wise, 
Saves th’ upright of heart at last.” 


Bacon. 
Bacon’s poem of the 137th Psalm is very noble and 
truly poetical, but too long to quote. 
But the following is rather fine :— 


“In the beginning, with a mighty hand, 
He made the earth by counterpoise to stand— 
Never to move, but to be fixed still ; 
Yet hath no pillars but His sacred will.’’ 


One of Bacon’s Sonnets :— 


‘‘ Seated between the old world and the new, 
A land there is no other land may touch, 
Where reigns a queen in peace and honour true ; 
Stories or fable do describe no such. 

Never did Atlas such a burden bear, 

As she in holding up the world opprest ; 
Supplying with her virtue everywhere 
Weakness of friends, errors of servants best. 
No nation breeds a warmer blood for war, 
And yet she calms them by her majesty ; 

No age hath ever wits refined so far, 

And yet she calms them by her policy : 

To her thy son must make his sacrifice, 

If he will have the morning of his eyes.” 


Edmund Waller, in dedicating his poems to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, gives a list of the best poets, including 
the name of Sir Francis Bacon, of whom he says, 
“ These nightingales sang only in the Spring ; it was 
the diversion of their youth.” Macaulay, Shelley, 
Bulwer Lytton, and others remark that, “ poetry 
pervaded the thoughts and inspired the similes and 
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hymned in the majestic sentences of the wisest of 
mankind.” On Bacon’s death we have 32 Elegies 
which spontaneously appeared. They were a selection 
by Rawley, his Secretary. Twenty-seven speak of 
Bacon as a transcendent poet, and the favourite 
subject of the Muses’ inspiration. 

Further as to STYLE, Professor Saintsbury writes 
in his “‘ History of Elizabethan Literature,” “‘ Bacon 
was a rhetorician rather than a philosopher. He is 
stimulating beyond the recorded power of any other 
man except Socrates. He is inexhaustible in analogy 
and illustration, &c.’”’ And, ‘“‘ His, constant practice 
in every kind of literary composition, and in the 
meditative thought which constant literary composition 
sometimes tempts its practitioners to dispense with, 
enabled him to write on a vast variety of subjects 
and in many different styles.”’ 

Bacon had a very dear and intimate friend—Szr 
Tobte Matthew, to whom he referred many of his 
manuscripts for his critical judgment. A large number 
of their letters are extant. This is what Matthew 
wrote of him :-— 

“ Of incomparable abilities of mind, of a sharp and 
cutting apprehension, large and fruitful -memory, 
plentiful and sprouting invention, deep and solid 
judgment, a man’so rare in knowledge of so many 
several kinds endued with the facility and felicity 
of expressing it all in so elegant, significant, so abundant 
and yet so choice and ravishing a way of words, of 
metaphor, and allusions as perhaps the world hath 
not seen since it was a world.” 

Francis Osborn (contemporary) says:—‘‘I have 
heard him entertain a country lord in the proper 
terms relating to hawks and dogs and at another time 
outcant a London chirurgeon.”’ 

Mallet writes :—“‘ In conversation he could assume 
at 
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the most different characters and speak the language 
proper to each with a facility that was perfectly 
natural,’”’ &c. 

Ben Jonson says that when men were listening to 
him “all that they feared was that he should come to 
anend.” The tradition of his Parliamentary speeches 
is like that of no predecessor, and he is said to have 
had the House completely at his command. 

We all know the leading facts of Bacon’s life. That 
he left Cambridge at 15 because the University ‘‘ had 
no more to teach him.” That he then went to France 
with the British Ambassador, remaining there about 
three years, once or twice crossing the Channel with ° 
despatches for Queen Elizabeth. 

We do know that Elizabeth called him “her 
young Keeper ”’ at the age of I0. JRONSARD, the great 
French poet and founder of the Renaissance literature 
there, was a great favourite with the King, who almost 
treated him asanequal. Ronsard was the glory of the 
Court. Lee says, “‘ Shakespeare was indebted to 
some of Ronsard’s countrymen for the ideas of his 
' sonnets, but that he transferred them with consum- 
mate skill and invariably gives more than he receives.” 
Could anything more preposterously impossible be sug- 
gested as applying to the Stratford rustic? Whoever 
wrote the French Court scenes in Henry V. had so 
thorough a knowledge of French that he could jest in 
it. To establish the Actor he must be credited with 
Italian and Spanish, as well as Latin and Greek. This 
Lee admits. Bacon made many excursions from Paris. 
Whoever wrote the Plays must have had personal 
knowledge of many towns and geographical features 
of North Italy, of the existence of canals and streams 
since filled in. There is no more astounding point 
than the casual allusion to “ the icy tideless current of 
the Pontic sea,” in ‘‘ Othello.” 
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Francis frequently visited his brother Antony, so 
long resident at the Court of Navarre, and Antony 
regularly corresponded with Francis, keeping him 
informed of the European news. There are 11 vols. 
of correspondence between the brothers, their mother, 
and various personages at the Library of Lambeth 
Palace, and not all have been yet read. Passports 
granted by Henry of Navarre’s Minister, Biron, which is 
the actual name of one of the courtiers in “ Love’s 
Labours Lost ’’ were discovered by Mrs. Chambers 
Bunten in the British Museum. The use of two other 
names of the living courtiers, Longaville, and Dumain 
in the Play, is a very hard nut for the Stratfordians. 
This Play, although overloaded with scholastic learn- 
ing—on which, in fact, it is an elaborate skit,—is just 
what might be expected from a young man, fresh from 
the University, and desirous of ridiculing the “ school- 
men,” whom Bacon so energetically contemned. 

It does not seem to have struck anybody before that 
the play ‘‘ Love’s Labours Lost’ could not have been 
written by the Stratford man, because it relates to cur- 
rent events in an obscure Court in the South of France. 
It is not like a play which could be constructed upon 
past history. The circumstances could only have been 
known to persons in direct touch with that Court, 
and especially the secret piece of local diplomacy by 
which the King of Navarre was to grant a quittance 
for his claims upon Aquitaine upon payment of 100,000 
crowns, as mentioned in the play. There were no 
newspapersinthosedays. This was,the actual proposal, 
and its incorporation in the play seems to be an inad- 
vertent admission of authorship by Bacon. 

Bacon, on his return from France, went into Cham- 
bers in Gray’s Inn, and except for a volume of ten 
Essays his name was not known on any publication 
until the age of 45. He was supposed to be waiting 
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for briefs. Isit sensible to think that a man with 
such a mind was producing nothing during that period ? 
—which was when the “ Shakespeare”’ Plays kept 
coming out ? 

He went into Parliament, which in those days meant 
a very small demand on time, and none in the process 
of election, for there were scarcely any contests, 
almost every M.P. being appointed by a patron. It 
is a very striking fact that Bacon’s Parliamentary 
speeches—so much as has come down to us and his 
legislative projects, and State Papers precisely agree 
with the sentiments and teachings of the Plays. Ina 
speech Bacon said, “The King of Spain had to be 
dealt with as alion,” and that in Scotland, France and 
Spain, England had three dangerous enemies. In a 
play he paraphrases this 

‘But there’s a saying very old and true, 
If that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin.” 

Lee accepts the tradition that the Actor received 
£1,000 through the medium of Lord Southampton 
for some unspecified purpose. The indications are 
that it was desired by some hidden personage to get 
the Actor away from London, because dramatic writ- 
ings were contemplated which would endanger the 
life of the writer. The Actor suddenly departed from 
London in 1597, and bought tlie largest house in Strat- 
ford—New Place—and it is not possible to fix what or 
when his subsequent visits to London took place. 
He is believed to have finally returned to Stratford in 
1611. But the Play of Richard II. came out in 1597 
anonymously, and in 1598 with the name with the 
hyphen—the first to bear the name of ‘“‘ Shakespeare.”’ 
This is the Play which so enraged Elizabeth, because 
it appears to teach rebellion of subjects and deposition 
of monarchs, and was used by Essex and Southampton 
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tostirupthe London mob the day before Essex’s rebel- 
lion. Thesubsequent proceedings were most remarkable. — 
Elizabeth insisted upon Bacon’s discovering the author. 
There was Shakespeare’s name on the title page. Nobody 
gave him a thought! Bacon did all he could to shift 
Elizabeth’s attention, asking to be excused from 
“ bringing up this Play as evidence againt Essex’ with 
this astonishing expression, ‘“‘ Madam, I, having been 
wronged by bruits ‘(rumours)’ before, this would ex- 
pose me to them more, and it would be said I gave in 
evidence mine own tales !”’ It is clear that there was a 
suspicion in some and actual knowledge in certain 
select quarters that Bacon was the author and was a 
dramatic author. ; 

But who can deny this when due weight is give to the 
facts that Bacon wrote several Masques for Grays 
Inn, one of which cost him £2,000, a sonnet here and 
there, that he and his brother lived for a time nea~ 
the Actors in Bishopsgate, and that Lady Anne Bacon, 
his mother, bitterly reproached them for doing so. 
Her intense Puritanical temperament was alone a 
sufficient bar to Bacon’s allowing his authorship of 
Stage Plays to be known. He was a very dutiful, 
loving son. The Plays about 1604 took a tragic turn— 
Macbeth, &c., and so continued to the end, and that 
was the date when Lady Anne was seized with insanity 
and she lingered for years in that state, never recovering. 
It should be remembered that Lady Anne Bacon was 
one of the best Greek scholars of her time. 

Of the Shakespeare Plays, Twenty were never pub- 
lished before 1623 (the Folio), seven years after the 

_actor’s death. Nine of these were never before heard 
of. All of them were altered or touched up for 
the Folio. It looks very much as if Bacon had supplied 
Jonson, who edited this volume, with many manuscripts 
from his secret coffers. Immense additions were made 
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to some of the Plays. Hamlet received 1,800 new 
lines. _We have both editions. They are included 
in the ‘‘ Cambridge ”’ Shakespeare. All the orthodox 
now admit that Jonson wrote the Address to the Reader 
and all the prefatory matter. Hemming and Condell 
merely signed it. 

No one has given even a plausible explanation of 
how these additions, variations, &c., were made by a 
man who had died 7 years before! One instance of a 
variation is so curious as to practically establish the 
authorship in Bacon. Bacon, in his “ Advancement,”’ 
says ‘‘some ancient philosophers could not conceive 
how there can be voluntary motion without sense.” 
In the 1604 ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ we read, ‘“‘ Sense sure you 
have else you could not have motion.” But Bacon 
subsequently discovered that this theory was unten- 
able, and in the 1623 Edition of his ‘“Advancement ”’ 
he expressly repudiates it. Sure enough, in the 1623 
Folio of the. Plays the passage was struck out! But I 
have overstayed my space, and can only refer to a 
great many equally striking indications of Authorship 
which I collect in a special chapter of my little 
book. Our friend the “ enemy ”’ carefully ignores all 
this sort of points. 

There is a very suggestive passage in a letter of 
Bacon’s :— 

“For myself I may truly say that, in this present 
work and those I intend to publish hereinafter, I often 
and advisedly throw aside the dignity of my nameand wit 
(if such thing be) in my endeavour to advance human 
interest, and being one that should properly perhaps 
be an architect in philosophy and the sciences, I turn 
common labourer, hodman, anything that is wanted ; 
taking up n myself the burden and execution of many 
things which must be done and which others from an 
inborn pride shrink from and decline.” 
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That is pretty plain speaking as to his occupation 
with works vastly different from those by which he is 
known. 

Long as it is, this paper is a mere skeleton. In 
my book the outlines are partially filled in, and 
the positive side of the case for Stratford is dealt 
with. The object of this article is mainly to state the 
positive side for Baconians. | But please don’t imagine 
that I “shy ”’ anything, or that I am not aware of all 
the “orthodox ”’ points. I know of none that isnot 
easily met by reasonable processes demanding little 
strain on invention. I could strengthen my case fifty 
fold. You see we have no obsession. The incessant 
bawling, ‘“‘ Great is Diana,” is irritating, because as 
with the Ephesian shrinemakers, it is so obviously 
an interested cry. 

I sum up thus :— 

On the one side you have a man equipped as no man 
ever was before him for the production of all the 
““ Shakespeare ”’ literature and whose accomplishment 
would be marvellous, but natural. 

On the ather, a man without any known equipment 
and whose accomplishment would be contrary to 
natural law. 

I will conclude with quoting the last paragraph of 
Edwin Reed’s collection of opinions pro and con. 

“The Shakesperean Myth has something of the 
sacredness of divinity, and divinity is largely a matter 
of tradition. The disputants may be reviving Tertul- 
lian’s famous maxim ‘credo quia absurdum,” para- 
pkrased thus: Shakspeare, an ignorant yoke], wrote 
learned dramas; this I believe because it is repugnant 
to human reason. He died and was buried under the 
Church at Stratford in 1616, and yet made large 
additions to those dramas after that date and burial : 
this is certain, for it is impossible. 

H. Croucu BATCHELOR. 
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been Lord Mayor. Born in 1557, he had 

known Lyly at Oxford; had studied law; 
then yielding to those desires of seeing the dangers and 
beauties of the world which drove the English youths 
of the period to seek preferment abroad, he closed his 
books for a while and became a corsair, visiting the 
Canary Isles, Brazil and Patagonia. He brought back 
as booty from his expeditions the romances written 
at sea to beguile the tedium of the passage and the 
anxieties of the tempest. One was called ‘“‘ The 
Margarite of America ’’ ; another “‘ Rosalynde.”’ The 
latter fell into Shakespeare’s hands and pleased him ; 
he drew from it the plot of “ As you like it.” 

The above passage occurs in ‘“‘ The English Novel 
in the time of Shakespeare,”’ by Mons. J. J. Jusserand. 
It is typical of the sort of information to be obtained 
from the biographers and literary persons who have 
sought to enlighten us about Elizabethan literature. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse some years ago edited a collection 
of the works ascribed to Lodge, but if all the knowledge 
acquired about him is that summarised in Vol. II. of 
the 1903 English Literature (of which Mr. Gosse was 
joint editor), Lodgestillremains an unknown quantity. 

It seems to be fairly well established that Lodge was 
the son of Sir Thomas Lodge, an impecunious Alder- 
man, who had been Lord Mayor of London in 1563, 
and afterwards lost his money in Merchant Adventur- 
ing. After a period at a City school, Lodge went as a 
poor scholar to Trinity College, Oxford, where he was 
servitor to Sir Edward Hoby (a foster-cousin of Francis 
Bacon). In 1579 Lodge was aged 21, and seems to 
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have been a student of law at Lincoln’s Inn, in London, 
where according to the late Mr. J. P. Collier (who, 
whatever his defects, had an intimate knowledge of 
the Elizabethan period) he obtained employment as an 
actor. There was nothing unusual in this. Greene, 
M.A., became a player; so did Gosson, B.A. This 
brought these men into easy contact with the young 
dramatist, Francis Bacon, engaged in writing plays for 
performance by boys at his mother’s Court, or by his 
father, the Earl of Leicester’s men players. After 
Leicester’s death, or earlier, these became the Queen’s 
men-players, under the nominal control of her Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Hunsdon. 

The literature ascribed to Lodge’s authorship is 
substantially as follows :— 


1579-80. Pamphlet in support of Music, Poetry and 
Stage Plays. 

1581-2. Verses contributed to Rich’s ‘“‘ Don Simonides.”’ 

1584. Euphuistic romance, ‘“‘ Forbonius and Prisceria,”’ 
issued with an Alarm against Usurers—‘ these primordia 
(first fruits) of my studies,’ dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

1589. French verse to Greene’s ‘‘ Spanish Masquerado.”’ 

1589. Narrative poem, ‘‘ Glaucus and Scilla.”’ 

1591. History of Robert, Second Duke of Normandy, 
and Catheros (a satire). 

1592. Euphues Shadow (purporting to be edited by 
Greene). 

1590-92. Rosalynde. Euphues Golden Legacy. 

1593. Romance, “ Life and death of William Long- 
beard. Also Poems, entitled ‘ Phillis.’ ’’ 

1594. Play, ‘““ Wounds of Civil War.” Also said to 
have collaborated in another play with Greene. 

1595. ‘“‘ A Fig for Momus ”’ (Satires and Eclogues). 

1596. Romance, ‘“‘ A Margarite of America.” 

1602. Translation of Josephus. 

1603. Treatise of the Plague. 

1614. Paraphrase of Seneca. 

1625. Summary of works of Du Bartas. 

1625. ‘‘ Wits Miserie.”’ 
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The total quantity of this “ Lodge” literature is 
really not great. Most of the publications were not 
larger than many contributions to a modern magazine. 
Lodge, like Greene, must have been a sort of handy 
man for Francis Bacon, and he may have been able to 
prepare materials in rough draft form for his employer, 
just as a law student prepares drafts for the experi- 
enced barrister in whose chambers he is a pupil. But 
I am disposed to the view that substantially the work 
ascribed to ‘‘ Lodge’”’ was written by young Francis 
Bacon. We know enough now of the way Bacon sought 
to interest the public of his day in literature. Con- 
troversy excited attention. . It was cultivated in the 
Immerito-Harvey letters, the Nash, Lyly, Greene and 
Harvey pamphlets, and the anti-Martin Marprelate 
pamphlets. The late Mr. Collier affirms, as already 
stated, that young Lodge began his career as a player. 
That Henslowe, the actor, was bond for Lodge over an 
eight year old tailor’s bill of £7, and that later Alleyn, 
the actor, put Lodge in gaol for non-payment of another 
debt, show Lodge to have been closely associated with 
stage players. When Francis, under the mask of 
Gosson, issued a pamphlet dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, advocating the amendment of Poetry, Music 
and Stage Plays, it was natural that he should also pen 
a sort of reply pamphlet—really a confirmation of his 
arguments—under the mask of Lodge. This pamphlet 
is said to show a certain restraint, though neither 
deficient in force of invective nor backward in display of 
erudition. These qualities are equally to be found in 
the ‘‘ Euphues” of “ Lyly”’ and the pamphlet of 
““ Gosson.” 

Literary critics had not faced difficulties when 
they accepted a new work in the style of Lyly as 
having proceeded from the pen of its ascribed author, 
Barnabe Rich, just back from soldiering in the low 
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countries. This particular work was printed in 1581, 
and consisted of eight tales, derived from Boccaccio and 
Bandello, through Belle Forest—authers from whom 
Bacon under other names drew largely. Rich was 
also ascribed author of the 1581 ‘‘ Don Simonides,” 
an account of tra vels in Spain and Italy,which countries 
young Francis Bacon had just returned from travelling 
in. A further instalment of ‘‘ Don Simonides ”’ was 
printed in 1584. Reasoning from this circumstance | 
and the nature of the other Rich publication, makes 
one expect that “‘ Don Simonides’”’ will turn out to 
have been written by Bacon, about whom Florio 
covertly attested that ‘“‘ he was better pleased to be a 
poet than to be accounted so.” The son of Queen 
Elizabeth had necessarily to remain undisclosed as an 
author of prose and verse. 

The Euphuistic romance attributed to Lodge in 
1584 must also have been from the pen of Francis, the 
original “‘ Lyly.”” The cry-out against Usurers (dedi- 
cated to Sir Philip Sidney) was evidently genuine. 
Francis must have been driven by his literary expendi- 
ture to borrow at high interest. It will be noticed that 
Lady Ann Bacon, in January, 1584, came to his rescue 
by conveying to him the Marks Estate. 

_ It was as impossible for the poor young servitor 
Lodge to have written like “‘ Euphues ” as for others 
to write as Carlyle, as Dickens, or as Chesterton. 
Robert Greene was called the Ape of Euphues, because 
he was merely a mask for works put out by Francis, 
whose early style it was. Early plays by Francis, 
under the mask ot “‘ Shakespeare,’ were Euphuistic 
for precisely the same reason. In 1589, verses in French 
ascribed to Lodge were prefixed to the “Spanish 
Masquerado,” printed by Francis under the mask of 


Greene. 
It is difficult to learn to speak and write French 
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colloquially. But where could Lodge have acquired 
such mastery of French language as to write French 
verse ? Young ‘ Bacon,” however, had been years in 
France studying the French, Italian and Latin sonnet 
writers, and many of his experiments were given under 
the nom de plume of “ Watson ”’ in 1581-2. In 1889, 
Lodge was the ascribed author of a book of poems, 
including ‘‘ Glaucus and Scilla.”” The latter is in the 
same metre as “‘ Venus and Adonis,’’ 1593. The verses 
in ‘‘ Glaucus and Scilla ’”’ bear such a general resemb- 
lance to ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis,”’ that the critics have 
been led to say (instead of the Stratford player walking 
to London with “‘ Venus and Adonis ”’ in his pocket), 
that Shakespeare was indebted for his poetical chef 
d’euvre to a close and careful imitation of ‘‘Glaucus and 
Scilla.”” Was there ever such nonsense! Bacon, of 
course, wrote both. In 1590, another Euphuistic 
romance was printed, entitled ‘“‘ Rosalynde.”’ In 1587, 
Lodge had sailed as a buccaneering soldier, on an 
expedition to the Canaries and Azores islands. In 
I59I a romance in euphuistic style was ascribed 
to Lodge, entitled ‘“‘ Robert, Second Duke of Nor- 
mandy.” 

“ Rosalynde ’’ was reprinted in 1592, with a title- 
page and dedications. The title-page was inscribed, 
“Rosalynde. Euphues Golden Legacy, found after his 
death in his cell at Silexedra. Fetcht from the 
Canaries by T. L. Gent.” 

The dedications muddy up the authorship ques- 
tion by making Lodge say he wrote it on the Ocean, 
““ When every line was wet with a surge.’ Also that 
it was fetcht from as far as the Islands of Terceras 
(Azores). Next to the dedications is printed what 
purports to be a “‘ Schedule annexed to Euphues Testa- 
ment,” bequeathing the tale of ‘ Rosalynde ’ to the sons 
of Philautus and Camilla. It is signed ‘‘ Euphues 
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dying to live.’’ A digression must here be made. 
Francis seems to have taken occasion of the actual 
death, in 1592, of his mask, Robert Greene, to die as 
““ Greene’ in a literary sense, and also to die as 
““ Watson ”’ and as “ Lyly,’’ which were only pen- 
names representing no real persons. 

At the end of “‘ Euphues his England,” 1580, 
Francis alluded to the fact of his having to abandon 
““ studies of greater delight ’”’ in order (in 1580) to take 
up quarters in Gray’s Inn and study law. He called 
this retiring to Silexedra=a stone cell. Play writing 
of Court Comedies as “ Lyly,’’ looked like having to be 
discontinued. Under his mask of “‘ Greene,” he pub- 
lished, in 1586, “‘ Euphues Censure to Philautus, com- 
piled from some loose papers found in his cell.” Philautus 
was probably the Earl of Leicester, and Camilla 
(which was the name of the virgin Queen of the . 
Volscians) (see Virgil-AEneid.) meant Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1589 came another “ Greene ”’ pamphlet, entitled 
Menaphon, or Camillas Alarum to Slumbering Euphues 
in his Melancholic cell at Silexedra. In 1590, as 
““ Spenser ”’ in “‘ Tears of the Muses,”’ he alluded to our 
pleasant Willy (Lyly) who preferred to remain in idle 
cell, It can be seen how well he danced his various 
puppets. But this could not be kept up. So to the 
literary ‘“‘ death’’ of ‘“‘ Greene’ and “‘ Watson ”’ he 
added the literary “‘ death ”’ of “‘ Lyly,” worked out in 
the ‘‘ Rosalynde ”’ prefaces. By that time he had other 
plates spinning, his masks then being Lodge, Nash, 
Kyd, Marlowe and Peele, to whom on the death of © 
Marlowe, in 1593, he added the Stratford member of 
his mother, the Queen’s, company of players, viz., 
Shakspere. Rosalynde was based upon the Arcadia 
of Sannazaro, and borrowed incident from the 14th 
Century “ Tale of Gamelyn.”” There is ample indica- 
tion in the ‘‘Shepheards Kalendar,’” and in the 
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“‘Greene”’ tales, that Francis was a close student of 
Chaucer, Gower and the English writings of Chaucer’s 
time. 

In 1591 Lodge had again embarked (this time with 
Cavendish) upon an expedition to Brazil and Pata- 
gonia. 

This expedition did not return until 1593. In 
Lodge’s absence'in 1592 Francis had printed a romance 
in the manner of Lyly (really as I have shown his own 
style at that period) purporting to be edited by 
““ Greene ”’ for Lodge, and entitled ‘“‘ Euphues Shadow, 
or the Battaile of the Sences.”’ 

A Romance, the “ Life and Death of William Long- 
beard,’’ was printed in 1593. In this year also forty 
sonnets, a narrative poem, and some eclogues, were 
published under the title, ‘‘ Phillis.”’ 

Compare :— 


Phillis. Sonnet 4.—‘‘ None writes with truer faith or greater 


love 
Yet outalas/ Ihave no power to move.” 


with Shakespeare, Sonnet 33 — 


*“* Even so my Sunne one early morne did shine, 


But out alack ; he was but one hour mine.” 


The 1594 Roman play of ‘‘ Wounds of Civil War ”’ is, 
like Roman plays of Shakespeare, founded upon 
Plutarch’s Lives. One of the characters talks French. | 
The ‘ Fig. for Momus,” 1595, consisted of Satires, 
Eclogues and Epistles, on the strength of which and 
other work “‘ Lodge ”’ is said, by modern critics, to have 
been the first English satirist. Messrs. Seccombe and 
Allen pronounced “‘ Phillis ’” as, on the whole, the most 
charming of the minor Elizabethan sonnet series 
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Anyone who believes that the Euphuistic romance, 
““ A Margarite of America,” was written upon a 140 ton 
sailing ship amidst the storms of the Straits of Magellan 
is welcome to an opinion I do not share. Francis wrote 
the romance, and in it complimented the French poet, 
Desportes. The critics tell us that many of the best 
of the ‘‘ Lodge ”’ verses follow Desportes and Ronsard. 
It is rather an interesting fact that following the 
example of Desportes, Francis, under ‘‘ Watson” and 
other masks, imitated freely the poems of Arriosto 
Petrarch, Sannazaro, and other Italian writers. This 
makes one think that, as Francis must have met 
Desportes at the Court of France, the former being 
fifteen years his senior, probably helped Francis in his 
Italian and French poetical studies. It was also quite 
in accordance with Francis Bacon’s practice of seeking 
to “‘ eternize ”’ all his friends, to have made, as he did, 
very complimentary references to his friend Desportes 
(then alive) in the “‘ Margarite of America ’’ romance. 

After 1596 there was an interval of six years during 
which nothing was published under Lodge’s name. It 
is said that he obtained a license as a doctor of medi- 
cine, but it would not seem a very remunerative pro- 
fession, seeing that the physician of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital was only allowed a house, fuel, and an annual 
fee of £2 for his services. 

In 1602, Lodge’s name was upon a translation of 
Josephus, and in 1614 upon a talented paraphrase of 
Seneca’s plays. In the year of his death, Lodge was the 
title-paged author of a Summary of the Works of Du 
Bartas. 

The “‘ Rich ” books, printed in 1581 and 1584, fill up 
the gap which, unsupplied, was inconsistent with 
young Bacon’s writing propensity. Euphues, his 
Anatomy of Wit, was his first effort after his experi- 
ences in France in 1576-8, while in “Don Simonides ”” 
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Francis gave very naturally a veiled account of his 
travels in 1580-81 in Spain and Italy, for which the 
soldier ‘“‘ Rich,”’ returned from abroad, was a suitable 
vizard. The “ Lodge” works provide more filling of 
the blank spaces in Bacon’s early literary career. His 
was the shield behind which Francis put out romances 
in his early style, which he did not care to publish in > 
the name of ‘‘Greene.”” Under the same vizard he 
printed more of his sonnets, eclogues, invectives and 
narrative poems. This is how his literary exercises 
and development culminated in the matured poet 
philosopher whom we know and revere as “ Shake- 
speare.”” Moreover, we have another source of satis- 
faction in clearing up the fact that Francis built up the 
plays of “‘ Winter’s Tale,” “As You Like It,” and 
“ Twelfth Night,” upon his own stories, and did not 
borrow from either Rich, Lodge or Greene. It is 
common sense that Lodge, who was by turns a servitor, 
player, corsair,adventurer and apothecary, and always 
poor, could only have been a hack assistant to the actual 
author of the romances, plays, invectives and poems 
ascribed to his name. At the beginning of his great 
scheme for establishing an English literature, Francis 
had largely himself alone to rely upon. After Lodge 
turned up again in 1602, the great literary organisation 
which Francis had formed was well on its legs, and 
Lodge’s name was used as ascribed author of Folio 
Compilations, upon the rough ground-work of which 
he had probably been employed. 

A study of the Lodge title-pages and dedications 
should help to confirm my assumption that they were 
of Bacon’s authorship. A Fig. for Momus, 1595, is 
reported to have the A. A. headpiece. The ‘‘ Rosalynde’’ 
title-page has 148 roman letters and 9g italic words. 
Adding the two, gives the 157 Rosicrosse sign. The 
italic words comprise 48 letters. Deduct 48 from 148, 
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and the balance of 100 is the numerical equivalent of 
the letters in Francis Bacon. 

Though in Bacon’s deciphered biliteral story of his 
life he does not lay claim to other vizards than Greene, 
Peele, Marlowe, Spenser, Shakespeare and Burton, it 
must be observed that the above six, with himself, 
formed a septet in the books of which he had imbedded 
what is known as his word cipher. This was the 
cipher more or less successfully deciphered by Dr. 
Orville Ward Owen. Until the word-cipher had been 
decoded, Bacon may have thought it unwise to distract 
decipherers by specific reference to works under other 
vizards. Moreover, a matured author is often not 
particularly anxious to preserve his earlier immature 
productions. He may, therefore, have abandoned as 
unimportant the books he wrote, as Gosson, Lyly, 
Watson, Lodge, Nashe, Rich, Bright, Kyd, and some 
others. Nevertheless, they have a biographical value, 
as showing how this marvellous man, known by most 
as Shakespeare, and by growing numbers as “ Bacon,”’ 
built himself up mentally. 

PARKER WOODWARD. 


P.S.—In 1593, the date of “A Margarite, &c.,” 
Francis had decided to live abroad and would be 
writing friend Desportes about settling in France. 


DON QUIXOTE. 


: HE marvellous work of Cervantes, first known in 
ih English in Shelton’s translation, has of recent 
years been subjected to the examination of 
prying eyes and enquiring minds. Many of the sus- 
picious and curious appearances that mark the pro- 
duction of some of the greatest writings of the 16th 
and 17th centuries in England (Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, etc.), have been noticed about Don Quixote, 
and those whose minds are not entirely obscured by 
literary conventions have found themselves asking :— 
“Is everything about this book, and its author, exactly 
what it appears to be, and as set out by the literary 
fraternity ?”’ Sir Thomas Browne says: (Vulgar 
Errors, 1646, Book I., Chap. VI.) :—‘‘ But the mortalist 
enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath done the 
greatest execution upon truth, hath been a peremptory 
adhesion unto Authority.” The literature of England, 
corresponding with the time of Don Quixote, is full of 
many as yet unexplained puzzles, that need only a 
little freedom of thought and a little independent 
examination to be seen, and when one looks at Don 
Quixote, in that mental attitude, one finds many of 
these puzzles in it. 

At the outset I will give, as briefly as possible, some- 
thing of the bibliography of the subject. 

Cervantes was born in 1547, and died in 1616, aged 
69. He led the life of a soldier, was wounded at 
Lepanto (1571), when his left hand was permanently 
maimed. Four years were spent in active soldiering, 
and five as prisoner in Algiers. The first part of his 
great book, ‘‘ Don Quixote,” was first published in 
Madrid in January, 1604-5. Four editions came out 
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in Spain in 1605, so that we may say the book achieved 
popularity at once. Other editions followed, and so 
great was the hold of the book on the reading public 
that an imposter, Avellaneda, was tempted to try and 
snatch some of the Cervantes fruit by bringing out a 
Second Part of the Don’s life and adventures in 1614. 
This spurred Cervantes on to work, and he brought out 
his Second Part in the end of 1615. He died in 1616. 

The first English translation was made by Thomas 
Shelton. It is said* that “at the request of a very 
deare ‘friend’ he translated the First Part of Don 
Quixote into English in 1607in 4odays!”’ After his 
friend had glanced at it, Shelton “ cast it aside,’ and it 
lay for a long time in a corner. However, on the 
Igth January, 1611-12, it was licensed for publication, 
and published with Shelton’s name as_ translator 
(though the name did not appear on the title-page, but 
only signed the dedication), and at once became most 
popular. The English translation of the Second Part 
(that appeared in Spanish in 1615) was brought out in 
1620. Shelton’s name was not attached to this, but 
from internal evidence it was supposed and assumed to 
be by him. An English edition of the two parts, with 
Shelton as translator, was issued in folio in 1652 : and 
again in folio in 1675 : the first part being dated 1675, 
and the second 1672. 

Of Shelton himself but little is known, and it is 
impossible to identify who he was. No date can be 
given of his birth or death; simply that he “ flou- 
rished ’’ in 1612: but he seems to have entered the 
service of Theophilus, Lord Howard (b. 1584, d. 1640). 
The Dic. Nat. Biog. mentions as one who may be 
identified with the author a Thomas Shelton, who 
matriculated from Oriel College, Oxford, on the 23rd 
_November, 1581, at the age of 15, which would give 
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1566 as the year of his birth. There is nothing othr 
than this translation that is known to have come 
from him. 

This translation is wonderfully good: so much so 
that no other translator has come near Shelton in 
vivacity, spirit and cleverness. It reads more like an 
original than a translation, so entirely free is it from 
anything like the fetters or restraint that are so often 
to be seen in such writings. Shelton moves with per- 
fect freedom, and nowhere are difficulties felt. 

Another translation was brought out by J. Phillips in 
1687 (London, Thomas Hodgkin), but this is so ex- 
tremely free that it is rather a paraphrase or phantasie 
thanatranslation. It is, however, of value both for its 
own clever writing and for comparison with Shelton. 

In looking at Shelton’s work we are first struck with 
its wonderful ease and cleverness—as alluded to before. 
The curious fact also impresses one that the Second 
Part was anonymous. Why so? Then we have the 
fact that a man as clever and brilliant as Shelton must 
have been, was unknown to his contemporaries, and 
unnoted by them. And again that this striking per- 
sonage should have left nothing behind him but this 
brilliant work, particularly when that work had been 
so easy a matter to him that the First Part—filling 
272 folio pages—was thrown off in 40 days, as tradition 
records ; while the complete work, fully attributed to 
him, comes out in 1652, which would be, I presume, 
after his death, if we can rely on the estimate that gives 
1566 as the year of his birth. 

Taken with the above is the fact that Cervantes 
states in his preface that he is mot the author of Don 
Quixote. His words are very plain : “‘ But I though in 
shew a father, yet in truth but a step father to Don 
Quixote ’’* (in Spanish : ‘“‘ Pero yo, que aunque parezco 


* Shelton’s translation. 
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padre soy padrastro de D. Quijote ’’). This, doubtless, 
is treated as a joke by theliterary fraternity, a joke that 
is further elaborated in the body of the work by another 
name being put forward as the author: a name, too, 
which—as I shall shew—may contain a useful anagram. 
And that reminds one that “‘ There’s many a true word 
spoken in jest.”” The thinking over these things is, I 
suggest, sufficient to put one on enquiry, and the 
enquiry in my mind takes the form: ‘‘ Was Cervantes 
in truth the author of this book in Spanish, or was the 
author some one who wrote it in English, with 
Shelton’s name merely put forward as translator as 
a blind?” 

Following up this line of thought one comes to 
compare the English and Spanish versions, and endea- 
vour to see which of them is the more like an original, 
and which to a translation. 

In the compass of a magazine article it is impossible 
to deal with many passages, but I would like to put 
before my readers one where I think a striking pecu- 
liarity is apparent. 

The passage is near the end of Chapter II., Part II. ; 
Sancho Panza is addressing the Don; I give the 
Spanish version, beginning in the middle one of Sancho’s 
long sentences . . . ‘‘ qué anoche Ilego el hijo 
de Bartolome Carrasco, que viene de estudiar de 
Salamanca hecho bachiller, y yendole yo a dar la 
bienvenida me dijo que andaba ya en libros la historia 
de vuesa merced, con nombre del Ingenioso Hidalgo D. 
Quijote de la Mancha : y dice que me mientan a mi en 
ella con mi mismo nombre de Sancho Panza, y a la 
senora Dulcinea del Toboso, con otros cosas que pasa- 
mos nosotros a solas, que me hice cruces de espantado 
como las pudo saber el historiader que las escribio. 
Yo te aseguro, Sancho, dijo D. Quijote, que debe de ser 
algun sabio encantador el autor de nuestra historia, 
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que a los tales no se les encubre nada de lo que quieren 
escribir.” 

The translation of this (my translation) is : 

“ That last night there arrived the son of Bartolomey 
Carrasco, who comes from study at Salamanca, made 
Bachelor, and on my going to bid him welcome, he told 
me there goes already in books the history of your 
worship under the name of the ingenious Gentleman 
Don Quijote of La Mancha: and he says that they 
make mention of me in it, with my very name of Sancho 
Panza, and of the lady Dulcinea of Toboso, and of 
other things that have passed betwixt us alone, so that 
I made crosses to avert the evil,* how the historian 
could know the things that he wrote. I assure you, 
Sancho (said Don Quixote) that the author of our 
history must be some wise enchanter, that to such as 
these there is nothing hidden of that which they wish 
to write.” ; 

The subsidiary idea of this passage is that Sancho 
was so frightened (peasant-like) at finding that the acts 
of himself and his master were so well known to a 
third party—unknown to them—that he made the 
sign of the cross to drive away the evil influence that 
might come upon him from being. connected—even 
unknowingly—with a magician of such Satanic power. 

Shelton’s translation of the passage dealing with the 
“‘cruces de espantado ” is as follows: .-. . “and 
he tells me that Iam mentioned too, by mine own name 
of Sancho Panza, and Dulcinea del Toboso is in too, 
and other matters that passed betwixt us, at which I 
was amazed, and blessed myself how the Historian 
that wrote them came to the knowledge of them. 
Assure thee, Sancho (said Don Quixote) the Author of 
our History is some Sage Enchanter : for such are not 
ignorant of all the secrets they write.” 


* “Cruces de espantado ’’=crosses for frightening away. 
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In this version of Shelton’s he does not convey the 
idea that is plainly set out in the Spanish, that Sancho 
was frightened at the thought of this Historian know- 
ing so much, and made “crosses to frighten away ” 
the evil; but that he was astonished only, and “was 
blessed if he knew’; using the ordinary English 
idiomatic expression to convey astonishment. It 
would have been quite easy for Shelton to have pre- 
served the Spanish idea in his translation,.and made 
it even more comical, by showing the simple Spanish 
peasant as so terrified at the notion of this History 
of himself having been written by a learned author, 
that he made the sign of the cross in his fright. But 
that is not Shelton’s line and he does not translate 
the Spanish idea. Here I think there is an evidence 
of the Spanish being a translation of the English, and 
not vice versa. Assume for a moment that a Spanish 
translator was at work on Shelton’s English; when 
he comes to the passage: “‘ at which I was amazed, 
and blessed myself ’’ he fixes on the latter clause and 
and translates it ““me hice cruces de espan- 
tado,’’ “I made crosses to frighten away ’’—bring- 
ing in with that the idea of terror at the ‘‘ sage enchan- 
ter”’ ; and his knowledge of English not carrying him so 
far as to be aware of the coloqual expression, ‘I’m 
blessed if I know how he knew,” &c.; an expression 
in which the “ bless ” has nothing to do with making 
the sign of the cross. 

Philips, of course, translates this passage (1687). 
His version is very free, but the idea underlying it is 
the idea conveyed by Shelton, not that of the Spanish. 
Thus: ‘“ He says I am in too by my own Name of 
Sancho Panza, and that they have jumbl’d in Madame 
Dulcinea del Toboso by Head and Shoulders: nay, 
and as if the Devil had been their intelligencer, they 
have crowded in some things, too, that were only 
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private discourses between you and I; how the 
murrain they should come to know ’em otherwise, 
I can’t for my Soul imagine. Assuredly, replied Don 
Quixote, it must be some necromanser that has writ this 
Story ; for they are here and there and everywhere, 
like Satan himself.” 

Again in a French version, published at Lyons by 
Thomas Amaulray in 1717, this passage reproduces 
Shelton’s idea and not that of the Spanish version. 
“Tl dit que J’y suis tout de mon long, avec mon meme 
mon de Sancho Panza, et jusqu’ a Madame Dulcinee du 
Toboso qu’on y a fourree, et d’autres choses, qui se 
sont passees seulment entre vous et moi, que je ne 
sais pas ou ce diable d’Historien les a pu apprendre. 
Il faut assurement dit Don Quichotte, &c.” 

There is nothing here about making crosses to 
frighten away, nor any suggestion of it, and to my mind 
it appears as though the Spanish version were a mis- 
taken translation of the English rather than that the 
French and English versions had failed to catch the 
Spanish idea. 

Immediately following the passage from Shelton that 
I have quoted, the story continues: ‘“‘ Well (said 
Sancho) if he were wise and an enchanter, I will tell 
you according as Samson Carrasco told me, for that’s 
the man’s name that spoke with me, that the Author’s 
name of this History is Cid Hamete Beregena* (it 
should be Benengeli, but Sancho simply mistakes 
as followeth in the next note). That is the name of a 
Moor (said Don Quixote). It is very like (quoth 
Sancho), for your Moors are great lovers of Berengens 
(Berengena is a fruit in Spain which they boyle with 
sod meats, as we do Carrats, and here was Sancho’s 
simplicity in mistaking, and to think that name was 
given to the Author for loving the fruit). Sancho (said 


* Thus in Shelton ; note the variance from Berengena. d 
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Don Quixote) you are out in the Moores Sirname ; 
which is Cid Hamete Benengeli: And Cid in the 
Arabick signifieth Lord. It may be so (quoth Sancho), 
but if you will have the Bachelor come to you, I’le 
bring him to you flying.” 

The Spanish of the foregoing is: ‘‘ Y como, dijo 
Sancho si era sabio y encantador, pues segun dice el 
bachiller Sanson Carrasco (que asi se Ilama el que 
dicho) tengo que el autor de la historia se llama Cide 
Hamete Berengena. Ese nombre es de moro, res- 
pondio D. Quijote. Asisera, respondio Sancho, porque 
por la mayor parte he oido decir que los moros son 
amigos de berengenas. Tu debes, Sancho, dijo D. 
Quijote, errarte en el sobrenombre de ese Cide, que en 
arabigo quiere decir senor. Bien podria ser, replico 
Sancho, &c.”’ 

The translation of this [my translation] is: “‘ Well, 
said Sancho, if he was wise and an enchanter, then ac- 
cording to what the bachelor Samson Carrasco said (for 
thus is he named that spoke with me) I have that the 
author of the History is called Cid Hamete Berengena. 
That is the name of a Moor, answered Don Quixote. So 
it may be, answered Sancho, for I have heard say that 
generally the Moors are fond of Berengenas. You are 
‘wrong, Sancho, said D. Quixote, in the sirname of this 
Cid, which in Arabic means Lord. That may well be, 
replied Sancho, &c.”’ 

In this it is to be noted that the parenthetical clauses 
in Shelton’s English have no place in the Spanish: 
though in some of the early Spanish editions these 
clauses are partly given in marginal notes. But more 
important is the fact that the Spanish does not give 
the corrected name of the author, Cid Hamete Benen- 
geli, as Shelton gives it in his English, but merely says 
that Cide means Lord. One does not see very well 
why this was omitted in the Spanish, or why it was 
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interpolated in the English, whichever may have been 
the action that was taken. Certainly the mention of 
the Author’s name in this conversation between 
Sancho and the Don impresses upon the reader more 
firmly the fact that the author was a Moorand brings 
this fact into greater prominence. But why has the 
Spanish not got it ? 

Philips’ version (1687) of the foregoing passage is 
very free, and perhaps gives us an insight into his 
mind, and lets us know what was running in his head 
on the subject. It is as follows: ‘‘ How should he be 
a Necromancer, quo’ Sancho, for young Carrasco tells 
me he writes his name Cid Hamet Hen-en-baken ? 
That’s an Arabian name, reply’d Don Quixote. That 
may very well be, quo’ Sancho, for they say your 
Arabians are great admirers of Hen and Bacon* ; if 
they don’t, I’m sure I do. And thus, friend Sancho, 
thy Belly has put thee out; for thou art indeed 
within a mile of an Oak of the Name, which is Benengeli 
not ‘Hen-an-baken,’ you Logger-head, if I mistake not ; 
and Cid signifies Lord. I never stand upon names, 
quo’ Sancho, but if you desire to hear young Carrasco, 
&c.”” 

The French version of Amaulray, that I have 
quoted before, follows the Spanish in that it omits 
the name Hamete Benengeli in this passage. 

Is there anything to be made out of the name 
Benengeli? Philips in his racy version gives us a hint 
of what it may contain, and it is quite conceivable 
that this is a carefully devised hint. 

My friend, Major-Haworth Booth, has a short article 
in BAconriANA for January, 1916, in which he deals 
with Philips’ statement as given above, and brings his 
knowledge of Arabic to bear for the extraction of ana- 
grams. From “ Hen-en*”’ spoken above by Sancho, 


*Philips has the capital “‘B.” 
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and “‘ Hen-an,” spoken by the Don, he gets ‘‘ Henne ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Henna,” either of which words in Arabic means 
‘Here is;;” ‘ 

So that when Sancho says, “‘ Hen-en-baken,”’ the 
anagramatic meaning implied (using the Arabic) is 
“here is baken.”” On which the Don comments 
“that’s an Arabian name,” as though to give us a 
hint to look for Arabic in it.: To which Sancho answers 
that your Arabians are great admirers of “ Hen and 
Bacon,” by this purposely translating “‘ baken”’ into 
“Bacon ’”’ for us, so that we may read his remark, 
“ Here is Bacon.”’ Then we have the Don immediately 
after this repeating the phrase “‘ Hen-an-Baken = 
“Here is Bacon”; while just before this he brings 
forward the other part of the name “ Benengeli ’= 
“Ebn Inglee’”=“ a son of England” (note 
that this is without the Hamet); while he very 
significantly adds, “‘ And Cid signifies Lord.” So that 
from the Don’s sentence, helped out by Sancho’s 
translation of baken into ‘‘ Bacon,” we get the full 
sentence, “‘ Here is Lord Bacon, a son of England.” 

There is the other part of the name “‘ Hamet ”’ to be 
dealt with, but it may be not without intention that 
Philips drops out that part of the name in the passage 
-where the Don speaks, as though it was not required in 
his anagram, and would only confuse it, if brought in. 
In a Spanish version (Paris, 1901), a footnote says that 
“ Hamete es nombre commun entre Moros *;“* Hamete 
is a common name with the Moors.” 

But is there not in all this something to stir enquiry, 
and make us think? Or are these things merely 
coincidences that have come together of themselves, 
as it were, without any intention or design on the 
part of the Authors ? What do you think, oh, reader ?. 

We must remember, too, that though these words 
have been so long before the public, and have excited 
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no suspicion or enquiry, it is only because hitherto an 
anagram in Arabic has never been thought of or 
looked for. It may be that the full name Cid (or 
Cide) Hamete Benengeli, as Shelton has it, contains an 
Arabic anagram, using in it the name “‘ Hamete”’ ; 
but I suggest that this had proved too difficult of 
solution, and that Philips, in 1687, purposely introduced 
his passage with “‘Hen and Bacon” and “ Hen-an- 
baken ”’ and dropped out “‘ Hamete ”’ so as to give a 
hint of what was involved and also to make the solution 
easier. But I think much credit is due to Major 
Haworth-Booth for having been the first to see what 
was intended. 

There is a good deal of senate added to all that 
Philips says, and to the trouble that he apparently 
takes to introduce the name “ Bacon” into his 
humorous “ Translations ’’ of what is said about the 
author of the book, when we understand the position 
that he occupied in literary circles. Philips was no 
unknown man, as was Shelton. He was a voluminous 
author. His mother was a sister of John Milton ; 
and besides being nephew to the great poet, he was 
also godson. From infancy he lived with his Uncle, 
from whom he derived all his education. In 1651, 
when Philips was 20 years of age, Milton became 
Latin Secretary to Cromwell, and Philips was in the 
habit of reading aloud to him, and acted as his assistant ° 
secretary.* He was in this way closely associated 
with his Uncle up to 1655, when apparently his strongly 
non-puritanical ideas proved too much for the Milton 
house, and he withdrew. 

But in this close connection with Milton, Philips 
would necessarily come in contact with literary circles 


* Dic. Nat. Biog. Art. : John Phillips. In his Don Quixote 
Philips spells his name with one “1,” though the Dictionary 
gives him two. 
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of England, and would easily become ‘“‘ au courant ”’ 
with literary gossip of the day, and be in a position 
to learn whatever secrets were to be learnt in literary 
matters. I suggest that during this early training and 
upbringing Philips got his first inkling of some of the 
“curiosities of Literature ’’ that were extant in his 
time, and when he brought out his ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
in 1687, even if he did disclose things that he may have 
learnt in his Uncle’s house, the fact that Milton died 
in 1674 would make such disclosures the less objection- 
able. 

The late Mr. Hutchinson also has an article on 
“Don Quixote’”’ in the same January number of 
BAcONIANA, and he plainly plumps for Bacon as the 
Author. He says: ‘“‘ Now what I propose to contend 
for here is that this so-called ‘‘ Shelton’s Translation,” 
is no “translation” at all, but the real original 
of the work—the original by the author ‘ Cid Hamete 
Benengeli,’ alias ‘ Francis Bacon, the Englishman.’ ” 

It is interesting to see how the name ‘“‘Benengeli ”’ is 
first brought in as the Author of the book. This is 
done in Part II., Chapter I., of Shelton (Chapter [X., 
Spanish Edition).* Here Cervantes (who we must 
remember describes himself -as the stepfather not the 
father of the book) tells how, having got hold of the 
beginning of Don Quixote’s History, he was wondering 
how he could come by the rest of it, when he saw a 
boy in the street handling divers old quires and scrowls 


* There is much confusion in the division of ‘‘ Parts,’’ 
“Books ” and ‘‘ Chapters’”’ in the various versions. This 
‘‘ Part II.” from which I am quoting above, begins with the 
Ninth Chapter of the tale, as in the Spanish Version, and must 
not be confused with Shelton’s ‘‘ Second Part,’”’ which corres- 
ponds with the Spanish ‘‘ Parte Segunda,”’ and comes after 
the 52nd Chapter of the First Part. 
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of books. These he got hold of and found they were 
written in Arabic, and looking about found a “‘ Moor 
turned Spaniard,” who could read them, and then 
discovered that those quires contained the History 
of Don Quixote, and that the title was ‘‘ The History 
of Don Quixote of the Mancha,” written by Cyde 
Hamete Benengeli. an Arabical Historiographer. 
So Cervantes immediately carried off the Moor to 
the Cloyster of the great Church, where he bargained 
with him to “‘ turn me all of the Arabical sheets that 
treated of Don Quixote, into Spanish,” and this the 
Moor did for him in a month and a half—45 days! 
Here I cannot help calling to mind that Shelton is 
likewise said to have translated the first part of Don 
Quixote from Spanish into English in 40 days! though 
he “‘ cast it aside” (a mere trifle, thrown off as a pass 
time !) and it lay for some years “ in a corner.” 

Of course I quite understand that all this about the 
Arabical scrowls is mere “ galimawfry ”’; but all the 
play about “ Moors ’”’ and a Moor having written it, 
taken with the anagram ‘“‘Ebn Inglee’’—son of 
England, contained in Benengeli, has an interesting 
sidelight thrown on it from that very curious book, 
the ‘‘ Argenis,’” by John Barclay. This came out 
just about the time of Don Quixote, being published 
first in Paris-in Latin in 1621. It is a fanciful story, 
with all sorts and degrees of characters in it, from 
Kings and Queens downwards, who, under elaborate 
Greek names, do very wonderful and startling things.* 
Various nations also are dealt with. As the book 
appeared at first, no one would be able to make much 
of it, except that it was a highly ornate sort of fairy 
tale. But in 1627 there appeared in Leyden (in 
Latin) an edition with a key added: by which the 


* See ‘‘ Bacon’s Secret Disclosed’: Gay and Handcock, 
Henrietta St., W.C. 1911. 
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World was given to know that under fanciful Greek 
names most of the great personages of Europe were 
pointed at: Henry III. and IV.-of France, Philip II. 
of Spain, Queen Elizabeth, Catherine de Medici, and 
so on; and that under the seemingly fairy-like action 
of the book, facts of first-rate import, unknown to 
history, were disclosed ; as, that Queen Elizabeth had 
been married to one of her subjects, “‘a manof the 
most eminent qualitie next the Kings,” and that 
she had had a son, whose escapades had caused con- 
siderable trouble. But the particular point with 
reference to Benengeli is that in the “ Argenis’”’ the 
following names are used to designate the particular 
countries: Sicily is France; Sardinia, is Spain ; 
Mauretania is England ; and the Moors are the English. 
So that when in “ Don Quixote ”’ it is set out that 
the author of the book was a Moor, and the anagram 
contained in his name discloses that by that was 
meant an Englishman, it is only forestalling by a few 
years the idea that was adopted in the “ Argenis ”’ ; 
the Moors are the English ; and if we could delvea little 
deeper, I do not doubt but that we would find that 
John Barclay and Thomas Shelton were not so far 
apart as they seem to be on the surface of things. 

The position that Philips held in the literary frater- 
nity of England, as I have already indicated, gave him 
an opportunity of learning much of the secret history 
of books and authors, and his Don Quixote seems 
to have been used by him as a sort of pipe for conveying 
this knowledge from himself to the public. His 
“translation ”’ introduces things that are absolutely 
without any place in the original, and introduces 
phrases and catch words that are entirely due to 
Philips himself. | When these matters are analysed 
and are found to have a double meaning, it is impos- 
sible to escape the suspicion that they are introduced 
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on account of the double meaning. Many examples 
of this can be found throughout his book, but I will 
venture upon just one more in addition to those I have 
already given, as it is one to which Major Haworth- 
Booth also devotes some attention. To do proper justice 
to this further example, and to put the reader in a posi- 
tion to appreciate what Philips has done, and the great 
liberties he has taken with his subject in order to drag 
in his hints or information, I have to occupy enough 
space to give both Philips’ and Shelton’s translations, 
so that they may be compared. 

The passage to be considered occurs in Book L., 
Part IV., Chap. XI., Shelton (1675); or Part L., 
Book IV., Chap. XI., Philips’ (1687) ; or Part L., 
Chap. XXXVIII., Spanish. 

The subject of the Chapter is Don Quixote’s Dis- 
course upon Arms and Letters. Shelton’s translation 
is very close to the Spanish, and is as follows (p. 100) :— 
“To this objection Arms do make answer ; That the 
Laws cannot be sustained without them, for Common- 
wealths are defended by Arms,and Kingdoms Governed, 
Cities fenced, Highways made safe, the Seas freed from 
Pyrats, and to be brief, if it were not for them, Com- 
monwealths, Kingdoms, Monarchies, Cities and Ways 
by Sea and Land, would be subject to the rigor and 
confusion which attendeth on the war all the time that 
it endureth, and is licenced to practice his Prerogatives 
and violences ;* and it is a known truth, That it which 
cost most, is, or ought, to be most accounted of ; that 
one may become eminent in Learning, it costs him 
time, watchings, hunger, nakedness, headaches, raw- 
ness of Stomach, and other such inconveniences, as I 
have partly mentioned already ; But that one may 
arrive by true terms to be a good Souldier, it costs him 
all that it costs the Student, in so exceeding a degree, 
as admits no comparison, for he is at every step in 
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jeopardy to lose his life. And what fear of necessity 
or poverty may befall or molest a Student so fiercely 
as it doth a Souldier, who seeing himself at the edge 
of some impregnable place, and standing Centinel in 
some Raveline or half-Moon,”’ etc. 

The parallel passage to this in Philips (1687) is very 
different, so different that it is very far from being a 
translation of the Spanish. I give Philip’s words from 
the place marked with an asterisk in the foregoing. 

“ Besides, is it not a general maxim, that we esteem 
that most which costs us dearest? Oh! is it so! 
pray gi’ me leave then—I would fain know what it 
costs a Man of Letters to become learned ? You'll say 
Time, Patience, Watching, drudging at his Book, spare 
Diet, poor Habit, and the Want and Privation of a 
thousand Pleasures and Delights of this World. Well 
—and what’s all this to the purpose? As if a Souldier 
were not put to these, and other Hardships and Incon- 
veniences. ten thousand times more dismal and 
disastrous. For what hardship is it for a Scholar to 
encounter a whole Army of Barbara’s and Celarent’s, 
Camestres’s and Festino’s, or to be Sorbonicofica-: 
bilitudinistally confounded with a Legion of Quinta 
Essentia’s, Genera Generalissima’s, or a Host of 
Predicaments that will never break his Bones nor his 
brains neither,” etc. 

There is so much in this from Philips, for which 
there is no warrant at all either in the Spanish or in 
Shelton’s version, that one is forced to consider if there ~ 
may not be some double meaning in what he says : 
especially in the introduction of the long word Sor- 
bonico, etc. This recalls to mind at once the long 
word in “‘ Love’s Labour Lost ” (Act V., Sc. I.), ““ Hono- 
rificabilitudinitatibus,’’ which has been shown to 
contain an anagram, in Latin, “ Hi ludi tuiti F. 
Baconis orbi nati.” In similar way Major Haworth 
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Booth extracts from Sorbonico, etc., ‘‘O in Italics. 
It is by old Fr. Bacon LVI.” : the “ LVI.” being the 
numerical count of Fr. Bacon.* I do not think that 
there is any straining in the matter in assuming that 
this long word might contain an anagram. Philips 
takes very great liberties with his subject in order to 
introduce it : it is not in the smallest degree warranted 
by the Spanish, and seeing what pains he was at.to 
suggest the name Bacon in the Benengeli passage I 
think it should not bea matter for any surprise to find an 
anagram bringing in Bacon in this long word. Rather, 
it is what one may expect. It is interesting to know 
that Major Haworth-Booth first deciphered this 
anagram, and that it was this deciphering that led him 
to investigate the Benengeli passage. 

As I conclude, there comes to my hand “ The Lib- 
rary,” New Series, No. 36, Vol. [X., October, 1908. 
Herein there is an article by H. Thomas, on “ The 
Cervantes Collection in the British Museum.” At 
pp- 437-8, Mr. Thomas calls attention to the appendices 
drawn up by the Museum Authorities, containing 
references to all the works in the Museum treating 
of Don Quixote. They are grouped under three 
heads :—“‘ Spurious Continuation, Imitations, etc.” ; 
“Criticism ’”’; and “ Pictorial Illustrations.”” Mr. 
Thomas remarks: “‘ Under the heading ‘ Criticism,’ 
are over one hundred and twenty references, some of 
which tend to make Cervantes a rival of Shakespeare as 
a universal specialist, for he would appear to be equally 
and supremely learned in the art of invention, in 


* For those who are not familiar with the system of expres- 
sing words by number, I would explain that each letter of the 
alphabet has its numerical value, according to its position . 
from A=1 to Z= 24, there being only 24 letters in the 
Elizabethan alphabet ; i and j being one letter and u and v 
also one. In this way Bacon = 33 and Fr. Bacon = 56. 
Sorbonico, etc., is in Italics in Philips edition. 
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geography, jurisprudence, practical medicine, military 
administration, monomania, navigation, philosophy, 
political reformation, theology and travelling.” 

It was Bacon, as we all know, who “ Took all learn- 
ing for his Province,” and thus became “ an universal 
specialist,’”’ and digested the diverse branches of learn- 
ing that Mr. Thomas attributes to the uneducated 
Stratford man. It is, however, intensely significant 
that, from a literary point of view, such an identity of 
mental capacity and grasp should be shown to exist 
between Cervantes and the writer of The Plays, 
while at the same time we Baconians know that a 
similar identity exists between the author of The Plays 
and Bacon. Whence the inference would be, either 
that Cervantes and Shakespeare are one, so far as the 
authorship of ““ Don Quixote”’ and ‘ The Plays” is 
concerned, or that Cervantes and Shakespeare are one 
with Bacon. Which inference would seem more 
probably to be correct? If Mr. Thomas, and those 
like him, were not so fast bound by “a peremptory 
adhesion unto Authority ” (as Sir Thomas Brown puts 
it) their minds would be better able to draw the correct 
inference, after having been able to summarise the 
facts and perceive the analogy. 

GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of BACONIANA. 

S1r,—Now that so much interest is being taken in Dor 
Quixote and the probability that this work may have originated 
with Francis Bacon, it might be well to consider another 
romance that appeared shortly after the diverting history of the 
famous Spanish Knight, and that is—Guzman de Alfarache. 

Written in Spanish by Matheo Aleman, it was translated 
into English by Diego Puedo-Ser (James Maybe, 1.e., Jas. 
Mabbe), and published in 1623, in London, by Edward Blount, 
one of the publishers of the Shakespeare folio, issued in the 
same year. 

There are two prefaces, one to the Vulgar, and the other to 
the Discreet Reader, as also a Declaration for the better 
understanding of the Book, all of which are worth study 
from the Baconian view-point. 

There are various verses also to the first part of the work, 
one to the exact Translator, signed I.F., ends :— 


“More is but Due, for as my Scale designs ; 
This is the Base, to large and worthy Lines. ”’ 


Which recalls Oliver Lector’s ‘‘ Letters from the Dead to the 
Dead,”’ f. 73, on Logarithms. 

There are lines by Ben J onson, on the “ Author, Worke and 
Transaltor,” containing the following :— 


“Such bookes deserve Translators, of like coate 
As was the Genius wherewith they were wrote ; 
And this hath met that one, that may be stil’d 
More than the Foster-Father of this child. 


Compare Ben Jonson’s :— 
*« Leave thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece, or haughtie Rome, 
sent forth.” 


The second part of the Life starts with—An Address to. 
the Curious Reader and the initial letter which begins it, the 
A of Albeit—is imposed upon the arms of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, as depicted in Whitney’s “‘ Choice of 
Emblems.”’ (There is no reference to Dudley in the Book.) 

Then follows an Elogium to Matneo Aleman, which contains. 
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much for mental digestion. It describes the Author’s works 
as “‘ equalling the very best both Latines and Grecians.”’ 

And this reminds one of Cervantes’ preface to the reader 
in ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ :— 


‘But I, though in show a father, 
Yet in truth but a stepfather.” 


There are various verses signed Ed. Burton. The first 


ends :— 
ei . . Let the Prose remain, Let it commend 


Him (whom I dare not praise) because a Friend.’’ 


The position of the brackets is peculiar and—Why dare not 
praise ? 
In the third set of verses appears :— 


“Would any man see Proteus ? Would hee see 
Proteus againe, and say : That this is hee ?”’ 


F. 33 gives the marginal anagram, S.O.W. 

F. 100. Third line from bottom—‘‘I was ever like the 
Hog.” 

I simply mention these anagrams for the benefit of those 
who take an interestin such. There are points that might 
interest the Fratres Rosez Crucis, in regard to numbers 157 
and 287, but I will only give one example :— 

Numerical value of M A T H E O 


2.%,19 8 5 14 = 59 

A L.E.M AN 

De ET Sen SE hile BS yh 102 
Add numericalvalueB A C O N = 33 

oS a: Pe PO 


On f. 135 the 157th word down the page is—Bacon. 
I hope others may study this work and give us their opinions 


thereon. 
ALEX. G. MOFFAT. 


Swansea, 
16th May, 1917. 
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“FOR ‘ SHAKESPEARE’ READ ‘ BACON.’ ”’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 

S1r,— Under this heading, itis shownin Baconiana (October, 
1916) that when a Shakespearean endeavours to present to 
his imagination the great poet from the works themselves 
and not from contemporary testimony, he unconsciously 
draws a picture, not of the Stratford moneylender, but of 
the universal genius of St. Albans. The writer of the review 
of the Daily Telegraph tercentenary article on ‘“‘ Shakespeare ’’ 
might have gone even further than he did. He points out 
that while the journalist speaks of the ‘‘ reverence and awe ”’ 
with which we regard Shakespeare, Francis Osborn (1658) 
records that Bacon struck all men with “‘ an awful reverence.” 
Moreover that “‘ uncanny feeling of something mystical 
and divine, something which touches our spirits from afar,”’ 
is paralleled in what Rawley said of Bacon that ‘‘ if ever 
there were a beam of knowledge derived from God upon any 
man it was upon him.” 

The article in the Daily Telegraph began with the words :— 

“ A rarer spirit never did steer humanity.’’ Only in Shakes- 
speare’s own words can we attempt to define what Shakespeare 
was. 

Now Peter Boener (1647) distinctly defines Bacon as the 
journalist describes Shakespeare : 

“A noteworthy example and pattern for everybody of all 
virtue, gentleness, peacefulness and patience.” 

The greater part of the newspaper article is concerned with 
Shakespeare’s patriotism : 

‘‘In passage after passage of the plays he proves how near 
at his heart lay the love of his country.”’ 

And this brings us to the earliest attempt to write a “‘ Life ’’ 
of Bacon, where Pierre Amboise (1631) says :— 

““ Success or failure in the affairs of his country brought to 
him the greater part of his joys or his sorrows.’’* 

In “‘ passage after passage ’’ of his writings Bacon proves 
that here again he was one with Shakespeare. 

Sir Tobie Matthew refers to Bacon as ‘‘ A man so rare in 
the knowledge of so many several kinds, endued with the 
facility and felicity of expressing it all, in so elegant, so 
abundant, and yet so choice and ravishing a way of words, 
of metaphor and allusions, as, perhaps, the world hath not 
seen, since it was a world.’’ While of ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ it is 
now written :— 


*“* Bacon’s Secret Disclosed,” p. 54. Gay and Hancock, London, rg1r. 
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“‘ There are lines in Shakespeare, passages of unforgetable 
beauty, thoughts lying deeper than the level of our ordinary 
consciousness, which amaze us with their sweetness, or their 
truth, in the presence of which we instinctively bare our 
heads and take the shoes off our feet. We have an uncanny 
feeling of something mystical and divine, something which 
touches our spirits from afar, some breath of pure ether, 
an atmosphere which never was on sea or land.”’ 

Everything that can truthfully be said about ‘‘ Shake- 
speare,’’ the poet and teacher of the world, is applicable to 
Francis Bacon, and “‘in wide contrast’’ to the Stratford 
man. Had the article been written of the real ‘‘ Shake- 
speare ’’’ it would not have been necessary for Mrs. Stopes to 
make the “‘ ingenious suggestion ”’ (as it is called) that Shake- 
speare joined the fleet because he is so accurate in the use 
of sea terms !—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. EaGue. 

19, Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E. 


THE ‘‘ COMEDY OF ERRORS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 

Sir,—Between December, 1574, and September, 1576, 
Francis was a frequent visitor to the court of his mother, 
Queen Elizabeth. 

At Hampton Court, in 1576, the choristers of St. Paul’s 
performed a play called ‘‘ Historie of Errors.’’ The play was 
the first rendering by Francis in English of the ‘‘ Menaechmi ”’ 
of the Latin comic dramatist, Plautus. 

Revised and called the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,”’ it was acted 
at Grays Inn at the night of the 28th December, 1594, by 
the then players of the Queen’s or Lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany from Shoreditch. 

Francis had during that day, with the help of many Gray’s 
Inn men, given the whole or part of the Revells Device, called 
‘‘ The Prince of Purpoole.’’ Too many guests assembled in 
Gray’s Inn Hall for the entertainments, so that room could 
not be found for an Embassy of Temple barristers who had 
to return to their Inn disappointed. 

A few days later a mock enquiry was held at Gray’s Inn 
as to the cause of the unintentional slight to the men of the 
Temple. A certain ‘‘ sorcerer and conjuror,’’ whose name 
was not mentioned, was accused of ‘‘ foisting a company of 
base and common fellows upon the gentlemen of Gray’sInn.’” 

As the play of ‘‘ Friar Bacon,”’ containing statements that 
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Bacon (the Friar) was a “‘ sorcerer’ and conjuror, had been 
printed in quarto a few months before, the person intended 
by the allusion was manifestly the master of the Revells, 
Francis Bacon himself. 

A tampered MS., stolen from the Record Office, states 
that ‘“‘ The Plaie of Errors’’ was performed at King James’ 
Court in 1604. Wittily appropriate. The wrong king was 
on the throne! In 1623 the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors ’’ was first 
printed, viz., in the Shakespeare Folio. 

Lord Campbell said that its writer showed familiarity with 
most abstruse English jurisprudence. 

As a play, the Comedy is poor stuff, rarely staged. Its 
inclusion in the Folio was very possibly through its suit- 
ability as a vehicle for signs, tricks, and cyphers. 

I have not met with a play signed by Francis Bacon so 
persistently. 

On page 99, first column, Francis executes a little trick :— 

The Abbess introduces — 

(1) ‘‘ Antipholus Siracusa.” 

(2) ‘‘and Dromio Sir.” 

The last three words are on a line to themselves. 

Then remarks the Duke apropos of nothing in the run of 
the play :— 


“ One of these men is genius to the other 7 
And so of these, which is the naturall man, 
And which the spirit ? Who deciphers them ?’”’ 


Is it purely accidental or intentional that the line ‘‘ Anti- 
pholus Siracusa ’’ has the same number of letters as in ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,”’ while the line ‘‘ and Dromio Sir’ has the 
same number of letters as in ‘‘ Francis Bacon ”’ ? 

‘‘ Trifles ’’ is an expression in the dedication of the Folio. 

Page 97, second column, under ‘‘ Abbesse,’”’ is “ five.” 
Page 99, second column is 4bb. ‘‘ Whoever bound him, I 
will lose (loose) his bonds.”” This indicates the A.B. or biliteral 
cipher in De Augmentis. 

PARKER WooDWARD. 


